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ELIHU YALE. 
: 

Tue name of Yale needs not the aid of the biographer’s pen, to 
give it perpetuity. It has already found a record, wrought in more 
enduring materials. The institution with which it is associated, 
occupies no ordinary position in the literary world. Though second 
in age in our country’s history, it yields the palm to none in point 
of rank, either as regards extent or literary excellence. Its supe- 
rior merit is at least tacitly acknowledged, throughout the length 
and breadth of our land; so that no section of the country is 
now slow to bestow upon it patronage, and secure a share of 
the rare privileges it holds out to all. Founded at first in prayer, 
and with the express object in view, of raising up men who 
should be qualified to stand as guardians of our country’s morals 
and religious faith; it has ever continued in its leading charac- 
teristics, true to the intentions of its original founders. Thus it 
has a basis, at once broad and firm; and which insure to it both 
a permanent existence, and a proud rank in coming g 2nerations. 
And we doubt not, it will bear the name of its principal founder 
unsullied to the latest posterity. 

Not alone upon wood and stone, has the name of Yale been 
engraved. It has been deeply inwrought in the hearts of a grate- 
ful people; in whose memories, as sweet incense, it rises to 
heaven. And in their affections it will continue embalmed, when 
the material universe and all the perishable objects of time shall 
have been consumed. 
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But little as such a man needs a historian to transmit his name 
to other times, his very notoriety creates a desire, on the part of 
his fellow men, to know something of the minute details of his 
history. Such details respecting Gov. Yale, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, are nowhere in existence. The principal 
facts of his life that we have ever met with, are the few handed 
down to us by President Clap, in his history of Yale College, 
published in 1766. 

Elihu Yale was born at New Haven, April 5th, 1648, His 
ancestors were of Welch descent, and through them he possessed 
several manors near the city of Wrexham, the capital of Den- 
bighshire, 180 miles north-west of London, affording him a 
yearly income of five hundred pounds. His father, Thomas 
Yale, Esq., ten years previous to the birth of Elihu, had, like 
most of the early settlers of these colonies, left his own country 
and come to America for the sake of religious freedom. Rey, 
Mr. Davenport and Gov. Eaton, characters distinguished in the 
early history of the New England colonies, were companions of 
his voyage. Elihu, at about the age of ten years, went to Eng- 
land, where he appears to have spent the next twenty years of 
his life, in acquiring an education and laying the foundation for 
those business habits which he must necessarily have possessed, 
ere he would be qualified for the stations he afterwards filled, 
or for the accumulation of such an amount of property as he 
appears to have collected. 

When about thirty years of age, Mr. Yale went to the East 
Indies and engaged in business, where he spent the succeeding 
twenty years of his life, and accumulated a very great estate. 
During this time he was made Governor of Fort St. George, 
on the coast of Malabar. And it was also during this period, 
that he married the widow of Gov. Hinmers, his predecessor in 
office. She was an Indian lady, and possessed of considerable 
fortune. Consequently, from this time forward, Gov. Yale had 
three strings to his bow, one of which, it has been said, every 
man must possess, in order to a comfortable sojourn in this world 
of want. These are Patrimony, Matrimony, and Salary-mon(e)y. 

Gov. Yale by this marriage, had three daughters, viz. ; Catha- 
rine, Ann, and Ursula. The first of these was married to Dud- 
ley North, Esq., better known as Lord North. The second was 
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married to the Lord James Cavendish, uncle to the Duke of 
Devonshire : the last died, unmarried. 

It is well known that according to the laws of England, it was 
necessary that the paternal estate should go to the nearest male 
heir of the family: and as the Governor had no son, he sent to 
his first cousin and next male heir, Mr. John Yale, of New Ha- 
yen, with whom he had been formerly acquainted in England, to 
send him one of his sons to inherit the paternal estate. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1712, this cousin sent his son, Mr. David Yale, 
to London, to become heir in due form, of the Governor’s estate. 

Three or four years previous to this, Governor Yale having 
reached the age of about fifty, and having, as it would seem, 
amassed an amount of wealth, that humanly speaking, raised him 
forever above the reach or even fear of want, had retired from 
business in the East Indies, and returned to spend the remainder 
of his days in London. Soon after his arrival there, he was 
chosen Governor of the East India Company: and it was about 
this time, that he first began to be interested in the success and 
welfare of the infant College that had but recently been estab- 
lished in his native city. Several circumstances seem to have 
conspired, to direct his attention to the College in New Haven. 
This was the city of his birth; and though he had only spent the 
years of his childhood in this country, yet we may reasonably sup- 
pose, that this circumstance, together with the fact that many 
of his near relatives were permanent residents in the colony, 
tended to enlist his sympathies warmly in behalf of its early in- 
terests. 

But there was still another circumstance, that greatly increased 
his interest in the College. His adopted son and heir, Mr. David 
Yale, after spending a few years with him in London, returned 
to his native city, and was graduated at this College, in 1724. 
This brought Gov. Yale into correspondence with the Hon. Gur- 
don Saltonstall, Governor of the Colony of Connecticut, and with 
the Rev. Mr. Pierpont of New Haven. He was also on terms of 
intimacy with Jeremiah Dummer, Jr., then agent in London for 
the colony of Connecticut. These were all men most ardently 
devoted to the interests of the colony, and to the cause of educa- 
tion in it, as being one of the prime means of promoting those 
interests, And no doubt great praise is due to them all, and 
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especially to the last mentioned, for the very wise and judicious 
measures they adopted, in order to turn the wealth of Gov. Yale 
into the right channel. For it appears evident from a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Dummer from England about that time,* that Goy, 
Yale at first had serious thoughts of bestowing his munificence 
upon some English institution. But granting all due praise to the 
above mentioned individuals, it detracts in no respect from that 
to which Gov. Yale is justly entitled. For as soon as his attention 
was directed to the right point, he appears readily to have seen 
and appreciated the merits of the case. And certainly in the 
issue, he gave the most conclusive evidence in his power, that he 
was possessed of a noble and generous spirit—that he was deeply 
interested in the cause of popular education ; and that, though he 
was himself now a resident in the mother country, his heart beat 
warmly in unison with those who were struggling hard on his 
native shore, to subdue the rough wilderness, and prepare a soil, 
in which the seeds of civil and religious liberty might germinate 
and eventually take deep root, so as to defy all the rude blasts of 
adversity and the storms of tyrannical oppression. 

As early as the year 1714, he sent over forty volumes of books 
in Mr. Dummer’s collection for the benefit of the College. About 
three years subsequent to this date, he sent above three hundred 
- volumes more, both of which parcels of books were together esti- 
mated at one hundred pounds sterling. The next summer he sent 
goods to the value of two hundred pounds sterling at prime cost, 
besides the king’s picture and arms, with some intimations that 
would yet add. Accordingly, three years after, which must have 
been not far from the time his adopted son actually entered the 
College, and but little previous to his own death, he sent goods to 
the value of one hundred pounds more. These two parcels of 
goods were sold here for an equivalent to four hundred pounds 
sterling: making in all, both of books and goods, an amount of 
five hundred pounds sterling. And it is said that a little before 
his death, he wrote his will, wherein he gave five hundred pounds 
more, but afterwards thinking it was best to execute that part of 
his will in his lifetime, he packed up goods to that value, ready to 
be sent; but his death occurred before they were shipped; “ so 





* See Bacon’s Historical Discourses, p. 189, Note. 
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that the goods were not sent, neither could the will obtain a pro- 
bate, although Gov. Saltonstall took much pains to effect it.” 

The name of “ Yale” was first applied to the College, on the 
occasion of the first public Commencement, which occurred Sept, 
12th, 1718, soon after the Governor had sent over the second 
parcel of goods. At this time were present the trustees of the 
institution, the Governor and deputy Governor of the colony, and 
other officers of distinetion, together with a great number of cler- 
gymen, and a large concourse of spectators; and the collegiate 
school, as it had hitherto been called, was christened “YALE 
COLLEGE,” with much pomp and ceremony: and the trustees 
entered upon record a memorial thereof in Latin, which, when 
translated, reads as follows : 

“The Trustees of the Collegiate School, constituted in the 
splendid town of New Haven, in Connecticut, being enabled, by 
the most generous donation of the Honorable E:imu Yate, Esgq., 
to finish the college house, already begun and erected, gratefully 
considering the honor due to such and so great a benefactor and 
patron, and being desirous, in the best manner, to perpetuate to 
all ages the memory of so great a benefit, conferred chiefly on 
this colony: We, the trustees, having the honor of being inter- 
ested in an affair of so great importance to the common good of 
the people, especially of this province, do with one consent agree, 
determine and ordain, that our college house shall be called by 
the name of its munificent patron, and shall be named YaLe Cot- 
LEGE ; that this province may keep and preserve a lasting monu- 
ment of such a generous gentlemen, who, by so" great a benevo- 
lence and generosity, has provided for their greatest good, and 
the peculiar advantage of the inhabitants, both in the present and 
future ages.” 

On the morning of the day above referred to, this memorial 
was read in the College hall, both in Latin and in English: after 
which, besides the other public exercises of the day, the Rev. 
Mr. John Davenport pronounced an oration in"English, in which 
“he largely insisted upon, and highly extolled the generosity of 
Goy. Yale.” The Hon. Col. Wm. Taylor of Boston, being pres- 
ent as the representative of Gov. Yale, responded to him in an 
appropriate speech. And finally, at the closing up of these very 
interesting exercises, the Hon. Gov. Saltonstall pronounced an 
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elegant Latin oration, “ expressing the thanks of the trustees to 
Almighty God, and Mr. Yale under him, for so public a favor, 
and so great a regard to their languishing school.” The trus. 
tees then sent a very complaisant letter of thanks to Gov. Yale, 
and gave him a particular account of all these transactions, 

Gov. Yale died at Wrexham, in or near the seat of his ances- 
tors, while on a visit to that place, July the 8th, 1721, aged 73 
years. 

Collins, in his “ Peerage of England,” Vol. IV. page 467-8, 
gives in a note the following fact in the history of Gov. Yale: 
“Elihu Yale, Esq. brought such quantities of goods from India, 
that finding no house large enough to store them in, he had a 
public sale of the overplus: and that was the first auction in Eng. 
land.” He then gives his epitaph, as it is found in the church- 
yard at Wrexham. This is made up of the names and dates 
usual in such cases, and several lines of poetry, which, though 
often quoted, are too curious and unique to be omitted in a 
sketch of this character. They are as follows :— 


Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Afric travelled, and in Asia wed, | 
Where long he lived and thrived ; at London dead. 
Much good, some ill he did; so hope all’s even, 
And that his soul through mercy’s gone to heaven. 
You that survive and read, take care 
For this most certain exit to prepare, 
For only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

There is now in the possession of the College, a full length 
portrait of Gov. & ale, which, in consequence of the application of 
President Stiles, was presented to the College in 1789, by Dud- 
ley North, Esq., grandson of Gov. Yale, by his daughter Catha- 
rine. Mr. North was at that time owner of the family estate at 
Wrexham, and was a member of Parliament. From a date on 
the canvas, the portrait appears to have been executed by E. See- 
man, 1717, about four years before the Governor’s death. 

Also an engrave@ likeness of Gov. Yale, was sent to the College 
at an early period, having under it several lines of Latin in manu- 
script, which have been thus imitated by Dr. Percival: 


Behold the man, for generous deeds renowned, 
Who in remotest regions won his fame ; 
With wise munificence he scattered round 
The wealth that o’er the sea from India came. 
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From western realms he bids _ ignorance fly, 
As flies the night before the Wawning rays: 
So long as grateful bosoms beat, shall high 
YALE’S sons and pious fathers sing his praise. 

On the covers and title pages of the “ Yale Literary Magazine,” 
a monthly periodical which has been kept up by the students of 
Yale College for the last thirteen years, with a perseverance and 
an ability that reflects upon them great credit, may be seen a 
wood-cut imitating this likeness; and under it the last two lines 
in Latin already mentioned, which have been thus set apart as a 
motto of the college for so many years, that they have gained a 
consecratedness of character, amounting almost to sanctity. 

And now, as we are in the way of quoting ;poetry, we cannot 
refrain from giving one more extract, which is valuable, not so 
much for any poetic merit that it intrinsically possesses, as for its 
antiquity, and appropriateness to the subject of which we are 
treating. It is from a poem entitled “ The Benefactors of Yale 
College :” and was printed at Boston in the year 1733. 


The pile by Yale’s beneficence was raised, 
Who pious honors to his country paid, 
And deep and strong the sure foundations laid, 
Of virtuous learning in his native soil, 
A generous bounty and a God-like toil. 
His country back her grateful vows repeats, 
And Yale in every thankful bosom beats : 
Still Learning shall the pleasant strokes prolong, 
Coéval with herself in gentle song : 
To live beyond her melancholy fate 
Would be dishonor and a death too late. 
So the divine Astrea lived below 
As long as justice like a stream did flow, 
But when the smooth and equal current failed, 
The winged goddess through the ether sailed. 


Of Gov. Yale’s personal character and habits, but little has been 
handed down to us by direct description. President Clap remarks, 
that he was a gentleman who greatly abounded in good humor 
and generosity, as well as in wealth. Indeed we should have 
inferred thus much in regard to him, from the facts we have 
already recited in his history, and from the features of the por- 
trait at the head of our article. Notwithstanding the huge wig* 








* As wigs of this character have now passed entirely out of use, and 
as the curious are always desirous to leara on such topics, it may not be 
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he has on—a fashion peculiar,to those days—we still see enough 
of the shape of his head, and ofhis open generous looking features, 
to assure us that he loved a good joke, a good bargain, and a good 
dinner : that he was possessed of a full hand, an open heart, and a 
sympathising spirit; and yet that he had enough of self respect, 
self possession, and of self restraint, to gain the good will, the 
respect, and the esteem of his fellow men wherever he went. In 
short, that he had just those characteristics, that, when duly com- 
bined, are sure elements of success in business, of an honored 
life, and a happy old age. And what we know of his history, all 
tends to confirm us in the same opinion. To have amassed such 
a princely fortune, he must have had energy, perseverance, and 
hope, all prominent in his character. In addition to these, there 
must have been judicious early training, correct habits of business, 
and a bold enterprising spirit. To have gained the stations in 
life which he was called to occupy, he must have possessed an 
honesty and frankness of character that secured the confidence of 
his fellow men; a kindness of manner that gained their good 
will; and a dignity of carriage that won their respect. And to 
have been so ready to impart of his substance for the public good, 
there must have been a spirit trained to benevolent deeds, a 





out of place to say a word here upon this subject. In the time of Gov. 
Yale, large wigs of various fashions and colors, were much in vogue. 
They were wrought into a net work and curled with great care and 
expense—some being curled all over, like that worn by the Governor— 
others curled only at the bottom—others still with the end formed into 
a cue or tail,which was suffered to hang at full length upon the shoul- 
ders, or done up in folds so that it would flap up and down as the wearer 
rods upon horseback. The more expensive wigs, (or periwigs as 
they were formerly called, and sometimes perukes) were made of hu. 
man hair cut from the heads either of the living or the dead; while the 
cheaper were made of hair cut from the manes or tails of horses. Di- 
vines, and sometimes other men, wore white wigs, like the one seen in 
the portrait of Pres. Stiles, in the gallery of paintings connected with the 
Yale College. In those days, wigs were worn not merely for baldness, 
but for ornament, and by all who could afford them. Students wore 
them during College life, and as much thought they must have a new 
one to graduate in, as they now think they must have a new coat for 
that purpose. The Romans, in the time of Cato, wore wigs made out 
of the yellow hair of the Germans. And in some ages of the world even la- 
dies, have attempted to increase their charms by the use of wigs. The 
fashion of heavy wigs would probably never have been introduced m a 
climate like our own. But the cool climate of England afforded some 


apology for their use, and dame Fashion at once brought them across thé 
water. 
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heart alive to the wants of the world, and a mind enlightened by 
knowledge and wisdom. To how high a degree, Gov. Yale pos- 
sessed these several characteristics, is beyond our power to deter- 
mine. But we may safely conclude that he was a noble specimen 
of a man, and one whose character is well worthy our study, our 
admiration, and our imitation. 

We can only say in closing, would that there were many in our 
country ready to go and do likewise. In judging of what Yale 
did, we are not to regard the amount simply, nor the proportion 
of his whole estate with which he parted, for the benefit of the 
world. For in these respects merely, he has been outdone by 
many who have followed after him. But we need to keep in mind 
all the circumstances under which it was done. It was given at 
a time when popular education was but just beginning to attract 
attention; and for a part of the world which, with here and there 
an exception, was a savage wilderness. It was given to an insti- 
tution, which scarcely yet had a name or a place on the earth, 
and at periods when the hopes of its friends were well nigh ex- 
tinguished. Small as was the amount, it probably decided the 
fate of that institution. It survived those long and doubtful strug- 
gles for birth. It grew from infancy to youth, and from youth to 
manly age. And now, as it flourishes in all its vigor, and sends 
forth, year after year, and generation after generation, its healing 
influences to every part of the world, who can measure the bene- 
fits of those timely donations, or compute the value of the rich 
harvests of good they have already produced? None save he, 
who has “ weighed the mountains in scales and the hills in a 
balance.” Our Western world is another such wilderness, only 
vastly greater and more thickly set with error, delusion and death. 
The Catholic, the infidel, the wild fanatic, and the mad devotee of 
Mammon, are all combining their efforts to overrun and destroy. 
Here and there in that wilderness, scores of such institutions are 
at this moment struggling for very being. Where are the Yales, 
who will come forward and furnish the charities, that will nourish 
them into manhood? In their existence, under God, is our hope, 
the hope of our country, the hope of our race. To the like 
noble deeds of their ancestors are the men of wealth indebted, in 
no small degree, for opening the chanels through which this wealth 
has flowed freely into their coffers. If they would be just to 
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themselves—just to their country—just to posterity; they must 
pay back some portion of their immense gains to sources similar 
to those whence they were derived. And let them not forget that 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


G. B. D. 
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A PICTURE BY G,. FLAGG, 





At prayer !—at prayer, upon the snow-clad rock, 
The cold, bleak sky above them. 
Holy man,— 
Heart on thy lips, and Bible in thy hand, 
Pour forth, as far as feeble speech may do, 
The intense emotion of the gather’d throng. 


Rest on thy sword, thou man of blood, and muse, 
Thy fading Rose beside thee. Bow and ask 
Strength for new warfare, when the savage foe 

Shall plant his ambush, and the secret shaft 

Ring through the forest, while the war-whoop wakes 
The frighted infant, on its mother’s breast. 


Prithee, John Alden, say thy prayers with zeal, 
Forgetful of thy comeliness, and her 

Who Cupid’s subtle snare shall weave for thee, 
When here and there, the settler’s roofs shall mix 
With the fresh verdure of this stranger soil. 


Oh, noble, Carver! boundless is thy wealth, 
In the pure heart that thus doth cling to thine, 
With all the trustfulness of woman’s love, 
And all its firm endurance. He who boasts 
Such comforters, shall find the barren heath 
Thick sown with flowers of Eden. 

Pale,.and sweet, 
Ah! suffering bride of Winslow, ’tis in vain 
That thus he fondly clasps thy fragile hand, 
He may not guard thee from the ghastly foe 
That on thy forehead stamps the seal of doom. 
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He cannot keep thee, lady. Snows may chill 

Thy feet, that England's richest carpets prest, 

A little while, and then the soul that sets 

Bright on thine, upraised eye, shall heavenward soar. 


Oh lone and tiny May-Fower' ark that touch’d 

Our Ararat, without a herald-dove 

Or greeting leaf of olive,—speed thy course 

Homeward in hope. For henceforth shalt thou be 

Remember’d thro’ all time. Thou, who hast been 

Seed-bearer for a nation, shalt be held 

Right blessed for thy deed, and on the lip 

Of each succeeding race, shalt freshly dwell 

With holy memories of those pilgrim sires 

Who taught New England’s wilds, Jehovah’s name. 
L. H. S. 





IRELAND A THOUSAND YEARS AGO. 


Rout back the tide of time; lift up the veil ages have woven, 
retrace the historic page and look at Ireland as she hath been. 
Judge her not as she appears now, cast down and broken-hearted 
beneath the tyranny of a foreign power, but judge her as she ap- 
peared when she was known as the Sacred-Isle, and when her still 
retreats were devoted to Science, to Christianity, and to Truth. 
Centuries ago the fairest, greenest Isle beneath the Sun stood 
pre-eminent for her talent, her learning and her piety, Her mis- 
sionaries equalled in number those of Rome, and her children left 
friends, home and all, to bear abroad the great doctrines of the 
Cross. History and fiction are so mtimately blended in the early 
accounts of nations that it is a delicate task to separate the real 
from the imaginary, and especially is this true in regard to Ire- 
land, when vanity and a wounded pride would prompt each one 
to trust these brilliant dreams of former glory. But dating from 
453, when in Tara’s halls, St. Patrick first observed the blessed 
festival of Easter, events begin to stand forth stripped from the 
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wild garb of tradition, and take upon themselves the semblance 
of historic truth. And from that day till the time “ when spiritu- 
al weapons were employed to aid political schemes, and the Cath- 
olic spirit of the Church was narrowed down to party purposes,” 
Ireland was eagerly sought as the green retreat where Christian. 
ity could be embraced and piety professed undisturbed and unmo- 
lested. Great changes require time to develop them, and it was 
long after St. Patrick landed ere Ireland attained the height of 
her glory. The great Apostle had a difficult task to achieve. He 
came to found the Church; to disseminate among that wild bar. 
barian race the mild doctrines of the gospel. It was no easy effort 
to reconcile the wild and jarring elements of which that chaos was 
composed, to remove their ancient prejudices, and to unite them 
all under the bond of one common brotherhood. Elsewhere 
Christianity had progressed but slowly, and often had gained a 
foothold only by wading through seas of blood. It was different 
here. The great Apostle came clothed with “peace and good- 
will towards men.” Mildly and humbly did he proclaim the ob- 
ject of his mission: gently did he lead them from their ancient 
worship to the worship of the one true God, and through his labors 
did Christianity, as hath been aptly said, “ burst forth at the first 
ray of apostolic light, and with the sudden ripeness of a Northern 
summer, at once covered the whole land.” Nor was this ripening 
premature. How could it be in such a cause? There was no 
blood shed, no temples destroyed, no persecution in this glorious 
revolution; all was quietly yet surely done, and Ireland was 
brought under the dominion of the Gospel. Softly did Boyne’s 
waters flow, brightly did the morning sun illumine Tara’s walls, 
and sweetly did the harp give forth its anthems as round the 
baptismal font princes and subjects in humble adoration knelt, and 
received the sign of the Holy Cross. The work was done, the 
Church was founded, and Ireland was numbered among Christain 
lands. From this time her course was onward. Her ancient ri- 
valries were forgotten, and a generous emulation in piety and in 
learning, took the place of commotion and of bloodshed. Not that 
war was unknown—would that it had been !—but too often among 
the peaceful scenes that are described do we “catch a glimpse of 
furious combat raging.” Yet the change Religion had wrought, 
was a great one, for these combats ceased to be objects of univer 
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sal attention, and scenes of blood lost their once strong attraction. 
Nor was this change an evanescent one, the fnere enthusiasm of 
novelty which was quickly to subside. It was real, permanent. 
The doctrines, the belief which the Irish had so readily embraced, 
and to which they clung with such fervor, were deeply enshrined 
in their hearts, and no external force could uproot them. 

And now the drama changes, The seeds planted by St. Pat- 
rick begun to yield an abundant harvest. In the beginning of the 
sixth century, the day of intellectual brightness began to dawn 
and ere its close, Ireland could number among her holy men those 
whose name is yet held in reverence by the Christian world. 
Such an one was St. Cotumsa. His name is indicative of his 
character. Simple and humble in his life, high-minded and firm 
when duty was concerned, and versed in ecclesiastical learning, 
he was well fitted to extend his Master’s kingdom. He left Ire- 
land and chose Scotia as the scene of his exertions. Britain and 
the Western Isles both felt the effects of his endeavors. Once he 
revisited his native land, and then he returned to Iona, the Isle of 
his heart, and there, in front of the altar which he had raised, and 
with his hands clasped in prayer to that God whom it had been 
his endeavor to serve, he breathed his last. ”Twas a fitting place 
for such a scene. 

His namesake CoLumBanus merited the same renown. Ireland 
claims him as her child, France owns him as her instructor, and 
Italy preserves his remains. Tell me not that it takes away from 
Ireland her glory, that other lands were the theatres of the labors 
of these holy men. They were missionaries, and other lands 
needed their labors, but the renown they gained was for Ireland 
as well as for themselves, and secured for her the appellation of 
the “Island of the holy and the learned.” There is hardly a na- 
tion in Europe but acknowledges their care. Ask Germany what 
Ireland did for her, and she will point you to the sees of Fran- 
conia and Saltzburgh filled in the eighth century by the Irish 
Bishop, St. Kizran and St. Virerus. Other States will gladly 
bear witness to Irish piety and Irish learning. 

France will tell you of her Cement and Avsinvs, Italy speaks 
of Donatpvs, and Spain make mention of Leputius. 

The Scroll of history during the sixth, seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, is filled with relations of those holy men who braved the 
dangers of the sea, and found their home in every land. Philoso- 
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phy as well as religion and learning is indebted to Ireland, and 
remembers with respect the name of Ericena. He was the 
first in modern Europe to construct a system of Philosophy, and 
his appearance at that day, and the character of his system, are 
singular facts, and constitute an historical enigma. He founded 
no school, perhaps because the unsettled State of the times was 
unfriendly to philosophic study. And this fact may serve to cor- 
roborate what his works show, that he possessed philosophic 
genius of the highest order. He took the ideas of the oriental 
school for a basis, and drew from them a vast system of Pantheism. 
He asserted “that all things are God, and God all things, God 
the Maker and the Made in all,” and “under all phenomena, all 
diversities ; he acknowledged nothing real but God, because His 
intelligence embraces all things, and intelligence is all things.” 
A dangerous assertion, and one which closely borders on spiritual 
Pantheism. Yet it is natural Erteena should have made it, for it 
was the necessary result of his combining and identifying philoso- 
phy with religion. Still, though many of his views were erroneous, 
he yet did vast service to Philosophy, for which he will ever be 
remembered. And now again the scene changes. Gladly would 
we draw a veil over the subsequent history of Ireland,—willingly 
would we leave her as she was in the ninth century, but the day 
that dawned with such intellectual brightness, now began to sink 
in a night of darkness and of ignorance. Strife and insurrection 
recommenced—invasion and aggression followed. The church was 
lowered from that high eminence on which she should ever stand, 
and became corrupted by the political discord of the land. Faster 
and faster was the decay, deeper and deeper grew the darkness, 
and Ireland finally sank into a night of darkness, of superstition 
She lost her name of “ Sacred Isle,”—she lost her liberty, her all. 








Boyne’s waters still softly flow, but the rays of the setting sun 
fall not on Tara’s walls, for they have kissed the dust; and the 
harp that once rang so proudly through her halls is heard no 
more, save when, touched by the cold hand of despair, it faintly 
murmurs “ Truth and Liberty are flown, and Ireland is no more.” 
We can only hope that the present “ night of darkness is far 
spent,” and that soon another day of intellectual brightness shall 


dawn, that will light Ireland to that eminence upon which she 


stood A Tuovsanp Years Ago. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN ROME.” 





There are other subjects for musing in Ferrara, besides the 
dark tragedy of Parasina. Those were thoughts of the night, as 
we looked out on the gloomy castle where it occurred, and saw the 
garden in which the lovers met and the court yard where they 
expiated their crime. But morning came, and with it brighter 
recollections of the past—remembrances of her poets whose 
names still live in Italian literature, and by whom to be mentioned 
is immortality, while many of princely birth who then despised 
their muse, now live only as names in some musty chronicle. 

“They had no poet, and they died.” — 

As Florence in every part speaks to us of Dante, and Avignon 
of Petrarch, so here we are surrounded by memorials of Ariosto. 
Although not a native of Ferrara, yet he was related to the House 
of Este, and here spent most of his life, the favorite of Cardinal 
Hippolito d’Este, brother of the reigning Duke. The house in 
which he was educated—the Casa degli Ariosti—is still standing, 
and one of the show places of the city. The old woman who acts 
as custode will take you to the chamber where the poet with his 
brothers and sisters performed the fable of Thisbe and the comie 
pieces of his own composition. We doubt, however, whether she 
herself has any clear idea who Ariosto was, though she drawls 
out her tale so glibly for the edification of visitors. Her views of 
the source of his true greatness are probably as indistinct and 
cloudy as those of the Neapolitan peasants who live about the 
tomb of Virgil, and whose only idea about him is that he was a 
great magician ! 

When Ariosto’s father died he removed to another house, 
which, through the liberality of the Duke, he was enabled to 
build; and this, for the remainder of his life, was his residence 

6. 
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when at Ferrara. It is a plain and modest dwelling, and when 
some visitor to the poet expressed his surprise, that one who had 
described so many palaces, had not a finer house for himself, he 
replied, that the palaces he built cost him nothing. During this 
century the city has purchased it, and it is now retained as one of 
their national monuments. Over the door has been placed the 
inscription, composed by the great poet himself: 
“ Parva sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen ere domus.” 


It was here that he wrote his grand heroic poem of Orlando 
Furioso. It is a history of chivalric adventures in love and war, 
and mingled with them wild accompaniments of the supernatural, 
in which that age so much delighted ; enchantments and transfor. 
mations, and even moral and religious allegory. It is a work 
which will always hold a lofty rank among the productions of 
human genius; and as we lookedgupon Titian’s noble portrait of 
Ariosto, in the Manfreni palace at Venice—the thoughtful coun- 
tenance, high brow, and black sparkling eyes—we felt that it 
was the look of one who, even in an age of superstition, could 
expose, as he has done, the arts which deluded the mass, and 
could satirize with boldness priestly frauds and forgeries. 

Yet poetry in that age dealt not entirely in theology. Its great 
theme was love, and when the poet wrote of chivalry, it was be- 
cause brave knights and fair ladies were so intimately associated 
in his mind. But each one in those days had his own object of 
love, whom he immortalized in his imperishable verses. Thus 
the idol whom he worshipped during life became an object of 
interest to succeeding centuries, and those who came after felt 
that to understand the poet’s lines they must know the divinity 
to whom they were consecrated. From her came the high ima- 
ginings and the glorious fancies which sparkle in his verse; 
and while she gave him inspiration, he repaid her with fame. So 
it was with Dante and his Beatrice, and Petrarch and his Laura. 
Their own lives furpish a key to the poems which made them 
immortal. * 

With Ariosto it is more difficult to trace the progress of his 
affections. Though passionate in his attachments, yet from chiv- 
alry of feeling he involved their object in a mystery which now 
it is sometimes hard to unravel. To his first love, a Florentine 
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girl residing at Mantua, we have only obscure allusions in his 
poems. Her name was Ginevra, and he has adopted it in his 
Orlando Furioso, as the name of one of his heroines, Ginevra di 
Scozia. It was often the custom of the poets of that day to play 
upon the name of the one they loved, and thus she alone of all 
who read the lines understood the allusion. Petrarch, as all well 
know who are acquainted with his poems, frequently indulged in 
this, and in the same way Ariosto has concealed the name of 
Ginevra—which signifies a Juniper tree—in one of his sonnets : 


~ 
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** Non voglio (e Febo e Bacco mi perdoni) 
Che lor frondi mi mostrino poeta, 
Ma che un Ginevro sia che mi coroni !’’* 

But three or four years went by, and this transient attachment 
gave place to one which exercised an enduring influence on the 
poet’s life and character. The readers of Italian literature always 
connect with the name of Ariosto that of Alessandra Strozzi. It 
was on a visit which he made to Florence in 1515, that they 
first met. The poet had gone there to attend the Festival in 
honor of St. John the Baptist, and this meeting invested it to him 
with an unexpected interest. In one of his canzoni he describes 
most gorgeously the ceremonies of the Festival, yet concludes 
with the declaration that the magnificence of the fair city left few 
traces on his memory, since all he could recollect was, that he 
saw nothing so fair as herself. 

She was then indeed in the very pride of her beauty, in her 
twenty-sixth year, and was the widow of Tito Strozzi, another cele- 
brated Italian poet. It has been well remarked, that her portrait, 
as drawn by Ariosto in his impassioned lines, “ looks forth from 
the gorgeous frame, like one of Titian’s breathing, full-blown 
beauties.” She was in her festal attire, (rather gay forsa young 
widow !) and he dwells upon it in his description as if the first 
view was one which was not to be effaced from his memory. It 
was black, but embroidered in purple and gold, with wreaths of 
vine leaves and bunches of grapes. And then for the lady herself! 


“In golden braids, her fair 
And richly flowing hair 





*“T wish not, (may Bacchus and Phebus pardon me !) either the 


laurel or the ivy to crown my brows; let my wreath be rather of the 
thorny juniper |” 
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Was gathered in a subtle net behind— 
(A subtle net and rare !) 
And cast sweet shadows there 
Over her neck, whilst parted ringlets, twined 
In beauty, from her forehead fell away, 
And hung adown her cheek where roses lay, 
Touching the ivory pale, (how pale and white !) 
Of both her rounded shoulders, left and right. 
O crafty loves! no more ye need your darts ; 
For well ye know how many thousand hearts, 

(Willing captives on that day !) 

In those golden meshes lay !” 








Thus it was that in the sixteenth century a poet described the 
lady of his love! Ariosto had come to Florence to spend a few 
days during the continuance of the festival, but the time flew on 
golden wings, and he lingered for six months. Many and strong 
indeed were the inducements to remain. The friend, Vespucci, 
with whom he was staying, was the brother-in-law of Alessandra, 
and there he had daily opportunities of seeing her. From this 
time the careful reader of his poems can trace many allusions in 
his lines to which his connection with her will give the only solu- 
tion. And yet her name is never mentioned, 

*‘ Or passed his lips, in holy silence sealed !” 

A few years afterwards, about 1522, their marriage took place. 
Of this there can be no doubt, though it was kept a secret. There 
has been much speculation on what seems now to have been an 
unnecessary mystery; but the most probable solution is, that as 
the Church in that day was the only avenue through which lite- 
rary men could reach distinction, Ariosto did not wish to deprive 
himself of the liberty of at any future time holding her offices. 
However this may have been, he never did avail himself of the 
opportunities offered by the Church. His life flowed on in quiet, 
with all the honors clustering about him which Italy could confer 
on poetry, and the only office he held was that of governor of a for- 
tress in the Apennines, to which port he had been appointed by the 
Duke. Alessandra lived at the Casa Strozzi, in the street of Santa 
Maria Invado, while the poet’s residence was at some distance in 
the Via Mirasole. Both houses are still standing, and can be seen 
by the curious traveler. At length the health of Ariosto, which 
had always been delicate, declined, and when approaching his 
sixtieth year he died with great tranquility. Alessandra sur 
vived him nearly twenty years, and now lies buried in the Church 
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of San Rocco at Ferrara. Thus ended the history of their love, 
but its influence will be as lasting as the language in which Ari- 
osto has written the poems by which they are both immortalized. 

It is in the church attached to the monastery of San Benedetto 
that Ariosto sleeps, and there they erected his tomb. When, how- 
ever, the French held Ferrara in 1801, they removed the tomb 
to a saloon in the public library which bears the name Sala d’ 
Ariosto, and there it was erected with decorations in the worst 

ae 
French taste. Before this was done, in the middle of the last 
century, the bust of Ariosto which surmounted the tomb was 
struck by lightning, and the crown of iron laurels which sur- 
rounded it was melted away. Lord Byron heard of it when in 
Ferrara, and he has embodied the incident in one of his happiest 
stanzas :— 
“ The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 
The iron crown of laurel’s mimic’d leaves; 
Nor was the ominous element unjust, 
For the true laurel-wreath which Glory weaves 
1s of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 
And the false semblance but disgraced his brow ; 
Yet still, if fondly superstition grieves, 
Know, that the lightning sanctifies nelow 
Whate’er it strikes ;—yon head is doubly sacred now.” 

A few years after Ariosto, and one came to Ferrara whose 
name and misfortunes are even more identifjed with the city than 
are the recollections of the author of the Orlando Furioso, It 
was T'asso, the heroic poet, whose portraits of Christian warriors, 
Godfred, Tancred, and Rinaldo, still appeal by their romance to 
the youthful mind, and each one a model, 


“Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 


For Tasso, one of the brilliant courts of Italy, in that age when 
the spirit of chivalry had not yet gone, was the only appropriate 
sphere. The poet of “ fierce wars and faithful loves,” he was not 
one who could sit down in retirement, and weave his melodies 
for the next generation, or to receive the applause of future times. 
He lived with the praises of high born men and beautiful women. 
His sphere was the court, 


“Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 
In weeds of peace, high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize.” 
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It was at his first entrance into life, while all its romance was 
bright about him, that Tasso was presented at the Court of Fer. 
rara. His poetical temperament had always prepared him for an 
intense affection; and Byron makes him truly describe his own 
state, when he says— 
*“ From my very birth 
My soul was drunk with love,—which did pervade 
And mingle with whate’er I saw on earth.” 
Yet unfortunately for him, his affections were now directed to 
one, “ there seated where he durst not soar.” That the Princess 
Leonora was its object, no one can now doubt, though for a long 
while the poet managed to throw an air of mystery about it which 
misled the prying courtiers of Alphonso, though she to whom the 
sonnets were addressed well understood them. In this attempt 
he was aided by the fact that there were three ladies of the same 
name at the Court—the Princess Leonora of Este, the Countess 
Leonora San Vitalde, and a lady attached to the suite of the 
Duchess of Ferrara. This fact is proved by the following sonnet 
of Tasso : 
“Three high-born dames it was my lot to see, 
Not all alike in beauty, yet so fair, 
And so akin in act, and look, and air, 
That nature seemed to say, ‘ Sisters are we!’ 
I praised them all—but one of all the three 
So charmed me, that I loved her, and became 
Her bard, and sung my passion, and her name, 
*Till to the stars they soared past rivalry. 
Her only I adored, and if my gaze 
Was turned elsewhere, it was but to admire 
Of her high beauty some far-scattered rays, 
And worship her in idols—fond desire, 
False incense hid—yet I repent my praise 
As rank idolatry ’gainst Love’s true fire.” 

We might quote, indeed, numerous passages, showing that the 
object of his love was one involving the necessity of secresy. For 
instance ; 

* Though she would have me love, the hard restraint 

Of rigid silence is enjoined me still.” 

And still more plainly is this shown in some of the madrigals in 
the Rime Inedite— 

** You would have me love, 

Yet repress my sighs ; 

What new tortures must I prove 

Kindling from those eyes, 
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While my fond lips dare not move, 
Nor my heart’s flame rise ? 
If my love you prize,— 
I to prove it strove.— 
Cruel! why the proof despise ?” 


Thus ten years passed away, during which time we may well 
imagine the secret must in some way have been disclosed, and 
the presumption of Tasso’s hopes made known. Then began his 
career of misfortune, and we soon find him confined in the con- 
vent of St. Francis. His biographers have labored hard to prove 
that he was sent there for insanity, which rendered him dangerous 
to others and to himself. We think, indeed, that there are on 
record abundant evidences of his madness, yet by what was it 
caused? Was it slighted love, or hope deferred? But his con- 
finement was not long, and, seizing a moment when he was care- 
lessly watched, he managed to escape from the convent and leave 
Ferrara. Taking the wild and solitary road of the Abruzzi, he 
directed his steps towards the Kingdom of Naples, that he might 
visit his sister Cornelia, who was residing at Sorrento, his birth 
place. 

Who that now goes to fair Italy, imbued with the poetry of 
her bards, and stands, as day is fading, on the shores of Naples, 
but must remember this romantic incident in the life of Tasso? 
As the wanderer from other lands looks forth over that glittering 
bay, and sees in the distance the houses of Sorrento clustering 
around the water’s edge, he must think of that hour “while the 
deep gold of eventide burned in the Italian sky,” and once more 
the sorrowing poet stood in the home of his childhood. The 
mother was in her bower, with her children gathered round her, 
when suddenly a suppressed sound of grief was heard. 

‘“‘ She turned—a way-worn man, 
In pilgrim garb stood nigh, 

Of stately mein, yet wild and wan, 
Of proud, yet restless eye. 

But drops that would not stay for pride, 
From that dark eye gushed free, 


As pressing his pale brow, he cried, 
* Forgotten! e’en by thee! 


‘Am I so changed ?—and yet we two 
Oft hand in hand have played : 

This brow hath been all bathed in dew, 
From wreaths which thou hast made. 
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We have knelt down and said one prayer, 

And sung one vesper strain— 
My thoughts are dim with clouds of care : 

Tell me those words again! 
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‘“* Life hath been heavy on my head ; 
I come, a stricken deer, 

Bearing the heart. ’midst crowds that bled, 
To bleed in stillness here. 

She gazed, till thoughts that long had slept 
Shook all her thrilling frame— 

She fell upon his neck, and wept, 
And breathed her brother’s name. 


“Her brother's name! and who was he, 
The weary one, th’ unknown, 
That came, the bitter world to flee, 
A stranger to his own? 
He was the bard of gifts divine, 
To sway the hearts of men ; 
He of the song for Salem’s shrine, 
He of the Sword and Pen.”* 

But Tasso could not enjoy the quiet happiness of his own early 
home. He sighed for the Court of Ferrara, began again to peti- 
tion the Duke that he might return, and finally set off for his old 
sphere of triumph and of suffering. But the poet found himself 
neglected by his former patrons, and infuriated by his treatment 
he published his feelings with bitter contempt, retracting the 
praise he had once bestowed upon the House of Este, and in the 
most unguarded and indignant language expressing his feelings. 
But that was not the time or the place for unlicensed liberty 
of speech. It was the sixteenth century, and he was in the 
dominions of an absolute Italian prince. The consequences might 
have been easily predicted. The Duke ordered Tasso to be 
treated as lunatic, and confined in the Hospital of St. Anne. 

Again comes up the question as to the reality of Tasso’s mad- 
ness. We confes we do not believe it. Genius is often on the 
verge of insanity, and so it probably was with him. His health 
was impaired, his love slighted, his glorious talents treated with 
contempt by sneering courtiers, and the romance of life was gone. 
With a mind then, thus clouded by the gloom of suspicion, and 
at times giving way to despair, is itany wonder that there were 
symptoms of what to the commonplace world looked like insanity ! 





* Mrs. Hemans. 
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Had he entered the hospital sound in mind, there was enough in 
that abode of human wretchedness to have turned the brain of 
the persecuted poet. What a picture does he himself give of his 
condition! ‘“ My melancholy,” says he, “increases through the 
fear of continual imprisonment, and the indignities which I suffer 
increase. The squalidness and dust of my beard, of my hair, 
and of my dress, greatly annoy me; and above all, solitude, my 
cruel and natural enemy, afflicts me.” Yet thus Tasso languished 
in imprisonment for seven long and weary years. 

Reader! if ever you visit Ferrara, you will find the dungeon 
of Tasso one of the show places of the city, and you will wonder 
that for so long a time life could have existed there. It is low 
and dark, and lighted only by a grated window, sunk several feet 
below the surface of the ground, and filled with unwholesome 
damps which stain the walls. In the darkened corner a mark 
will be shown you on the wall, where we are told, his chains 
were riveted. As Shelley wrote, in his strong sympathy for his 
brother poet ; “ It is a horrible abode for the coarsest and mean- 
est thing that ever wore the shape of man, much more for one of 
delicate sensibilities and elevated fancies.”” Yet to this vile dun- 
geon for centuries genius has come as to a pilgrims shrine, and 
we still find written on its walls the names of Byron, Rogers, 
Casimir Delavigne, and Lamartine. 

In this melancholy abode the mind of Tasso seems to have 
preserved all its force and brilliancy and his genius showed 
the same glow of fancy that it had in his days of health and lib- 
erty. One piece after another, written thus in his confinement, 
was exhibited at the Court of Ferrara, as being the strongest 
proofs of his sanity, but his persecutor was inexorable. He him- 
self addressed canzonets to his enemies imploring relief, but in 
vain. 

If his ambitious love for the Princess Leonora had been any 
reason for his imprisonment, that cause in the second year was 
removed by her death. In the annals of the House of Este, the 
decease is thus recorded :—“On the 10th of February, 1581, 
died the Princess Leonora, daughter of Duke Hercules II. who 
preferred a life of celibacy.” And but for the despised and suf- 
fering poet, this would have been the only remembrance left of 
her existence. These few lines in a forgotten chronicle would 
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have been her utmost space in the memory of mankind. All 
recollection of her rank and beauty would long since have per- 
ished. Yet the genius of Tasso has given her everlasting renown, 
The world is familiar with her name, and long as the Italian lan. 
guage lasts it shall live as one whom the first poet of that bright 
land loved, “ not wisely, but too well.” Well then has he re- 
deemed his own pledge made in the consciousness of his 
power— 
“To Scythia and to Lybia’s sands thy name 
Shall fly, in triumph borne, upon my lays, 


And arms, and war, and heroes find their fame 
Rivalled by Modesty and Beauty’s praise.” 


It fulfils the prophecy which in his “ Lament of Tasso,” Lord 

Byron places in the poet’s mouth— 
*- Yes, Leonora! it shall be our fate 
To be entwined forever; but too late !” 

But how was Tasso affected by the death of her who for sev- 
enteen years had been the star that guided him—the object of his 
passionate idolatry? We know not, for no line of his records 
his feelings. The courtly poets of Ferrara all sung her praises, 
but no elegy came from the pen of him who when she was living 
had given immortality to the fame of her beauty. Yet why was 
this? Laura was commemorated by Petrach in a hundred son- 
nets ; why then on a similar occasion was Tasso silent? Serassi 
ascribes it in one place to the jealousy of Ducchi, who collected 
the poems of Tasso, and then in another place intimates that the 
poet had ceased to love her, because she had shown so little inter- 
est in his sufferings. What miserable judges of the human heart! 
How much more eloquent is Tasso’s silence than the studied 
praises of his brother poets! Leonora had been for years enshrined 
in “his heart of hearts,” and now that she was gone should he 
profane her name by joining the crowd of courtly flatterers ? His 
crushed and bleeding heart shrank from the thought, and in that 
dark and solitary cell he probably wept those bitter tears which 
were the noblest tribute to her memory. 

Four years more passed away, and the unhappy poet was libe- 
rated. But the object of his life was gone. Ferrara was filled 
only with bitter memories, and he spent the rest of his days wan- 
dering between Rome’ and Naples. It was in the former city 
that his end overtook him, and amid its mouldering ruins the 
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heroic poet of Italy felt the shadows of the grave gathering about 
him. Yet it was inthe hour of histriumph. The homage of Italy 
was given to his genius, and the Pope and Senate decreed to him 
the honor of being crowned in the Capitol with the laurel crown, 
as Petrarch and others had been before him. Yet he was not 
destined to wear the promised wreath. The hand of sickness 
was on him, and he felt that his mortal career was run, And is 
it not often thus with the prizes of this world ? 














“ The boon for which we grasp in vain, 
If hardly won at length, too late made ours 

When the soul’s wing is broken, comes like rain 
Withheld till evening, on the stately flowers 
Which wither’d in the noontide, ne’er agein 
To lift their heads in glory. So doth Earth 
Breathe on her gifts, and melt away their worth. 
The sailor dies in sight of that green shore, 
Whose fields, in slumbering beauty, seemed to lie 
On the deep’s foam, amidst its hollow roar 
Call'd up to sunlight by his fantasy— 
And when the shining desert-mists that wore 
The lake's bright semblance, have heen all pass’d by, 
The pilgrim sinks beside the fountain wave, 
Which flashes from its rock, too late to save.’’* 

Day after day the disease advanced, until Tasso desired that 
he might be removed to the monastery of Saint Onofrio. There 
the monks tended him, and in their company and religious con- 
versation he prepared for his great change. In his last hours, 
his patron, Cardinal Cinzio, arrived, with the Pope’s benediction, 
when the dying poet exclaimed—* This is the crown with which 
I hope to be crowned, not as a poet in the Capitol, but with the 
glory of the blessed in Heaven.” And thus the gifted author of 
“Gerusalemme Liberata” breathed his last. You may now visit 
the venerable convent, and from the terraces of its garden, where 
Tasso used to sit, you can look as he did over the glory of Rome. 
Then enter the cloisters, and the monks will show you the room 
where he died, while in the church is a plain marble slab, bearing 
the simple inscription— 


TORQUATI TASSO OSSA. 
But we have too far extended these “ Musings in Ferrara.” 


And yet these are the only thoughts which to us consecrate these 
old Italian cities, Ariosto and Tasso! in comparison with these 
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hallowed names how sink into insignificance the petty sovereigns 
of Este! Their,house has vanished from the world’s history, 
and the last of the race—he who persecuted the poet that immor- 
talized him—reapeq his earthly retribution. Alphonso survived 
the affections of his dependants, and deserted by them at his 
death, was interred without princely or even decent honors. His 
last wishes were neglected, and his testament cancelled. His 





kinsman, Don Cesar, to whom his sceptre should have passed, 
was deprived of his dominions by the Pope, and shrinking from 
the excommunication of the Vatican, gave up his inheritance with 
scarcely a struggle. Thus, Ferrara passed away from the House 
of Este. And now, except for these recollections, what interest 
is there in the half deserted city of Ferrara! 


“Tasso is their glory and their shame : 
Hark to his strain! and then survey his cell! 
And see how dearly earned Torquato’s fame, 
And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell : 
The miserable despot could not quell 
The insulted mind he sought to quench and blend 
With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plunged it. Glory without end 
Scattered the clouds away—and on that name attend 
The tears and praises of all time; while thine 
Would rot in its oblivion—in the sink 
Of worthless dust, which from thy boasted line 
Is shaken into nothing ; but the link 
Thou formest in his fortunes bids us think 
Of thy poor malice, naming thee with scorn— 
Alfonso! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee! if in another station born, 
Scarce fit to be the slave of him thou mad’st to mourn.” 
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“THE VESTAL.” 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF COUNT VERRI. 


The diverse and mingled voices which murmured throughout 
the multitude resembled the humming of bees; when we arrived 
at the place of punishment appointed for the Vestals, unhappily 
subdued by the power of love. It was the place known as “the 
field of infamy ” from the horror entertained of the crime; but 
more properly for the terrible atrocity of the rite, and the unmiti- 
gated rigor of the punishment. It was the indistinct noise which 
succeeds an argument. All at once it became calm, and was fol- 
lowed by a sudden and profound silence. Not far from this spot, 
were the shapeless ruins of a tomb, choked with thorns ; and the 
dwelling of snakes, from which issued a groan as of a dying 
female. My sorrowful heart was struck with an icy coldness, 
when the shade of a young maiden appeared; no longer adorned 
by her long lashes and rosy though tearful cheek; I asked Tully, 
what was the sad story of this girl? He waiving his imperious 
hand in token of silence, said,—‘ She is disposed to speak herself 
and make kown her misfortunes.” 

She now appeared ; and, with a timid air, regarding the audi- 
ence, she sighing began her stor : 

“You see before you, oh compassionate Romans, the unhappy 
Floronia. I carefully watched the perpetual fire, while in my 
heart was burning a still more powerful flame. In this deep 
prison, I expiated by fatal torments the too fatal delights of love.” 

At these words, the groans of compassion, and the exclamations 
of sorrow, mingled in mournful harmony. Her countenance was 
that of a maiden not far from her twentieth year, whose blooming 
beauty had the still greater charm of a modest deportment. Her 
long black hair, descending from he pale forehead, and parted at 
the temples, floated loosely on her shoulders; and the soft light 
of her eyes was rendered tremulous by her tears. She was silent 
awhile, listening to the voice of general lamentation; then raising 
her slender hand, with a gentle motion, she asked for silence and 
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obtained it, even such that she appeared alone in the desert; she 
continued :— 

“Oh thou Goddess, who enjoyed the gift of omniscience, why 
didst thou sentence with so barbarous a punisnment the frail 
bosoms whom love’s triumphant power had subdued! The terri- 
ble rite which has placed us here, is alone the cause why we 
execrate thy holy name! But since you deign to listen to me, 
oh benignant people, it may please you to hear my sad story, 

Scarcely had I been elevated to the holy ministry, when there 
came to my paternal mansion, a youth, the son of friend of the 
family, whose features were as handsome as his manners were 
gentle ; his name was Lucious Cantilius; and I, then a young 
girl; entertained him with innocent conversation ; but soon were 
added to these the first pangs of love ; for, while discoursing with 
artless simplicity, there was reciprocally infused from our lips to 
our hearts, the poisoned arrow ; sometimes a slight shiver would 
pervade my frame, often some sudden flame kindled at my en- 
slaved heart, would overspread my cheek, and weaken the mind, 
already struggling with unknown feelings. Yet, when Lucius 
departed, I felt a vague disquiet and a dull void, as though some 
misfortune had befallen me; when I again beheld him, it seemed 
as though some part of myself was restored to me. Whilst this 
flame was consuming my heart, I was destined, by the pontiff, to 
watch that of Vesta; both inextinguishable and eternal. 

On my entering into the chaste ministry, the novelty of the life, 
and a curiosity to behold these, rites unknown to the public, in- 
duced me to sustain without anguish, the irreparable separation. 
Then the honors accorded to the maiden state, the decorum, the 
example, the sacerdotal discipline, all remunerated me for my 
isolated condition ; and the time passed, if not gaily, at least tran- 
quilly. When being one day, with the other Vestals, at the cir- 
cus, I saw a youth who, not far from our distinguished seats, was 
looking fixedly on me; I withdrew my eyes from the circus; for 
the spectacles, till then gratifying, no longer pleased me, I turned 
them accidentally towards him as in the centre of a sun; he still 
loooked with gentle and affectionate doubts, while I returned that 
look in the same perplexity which a sudden meeting often causes. 
To me he appeared my beloved Lucius; but the lapse of years, 
had changed that fair, but boyish countenance, into fresh and ma- 
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jestic manhood. I was pleased with his ardent gaze, as it was 
but natural; being under the same powerful influence. I re- 
moved the sacred veil that covered my face; when my features 
were offered to his ardent curiosity, and the intervening obstacles 
no longer there, he ceased to doubt my identity. For the deadly 
paleness, then the sudden animation assured me of reciprocal 
sympathy. 

Alas! for the irksome and rigid decorum, which prevented 
two faithful lovers from expressing their impetuous feelings! It 
was this induced him to approach nearer to me; and we had 
already given wing to our thoughts, and on our lips were the oft 
repeated oaths of eternal fidelity and innumerable demands; but 
the rigorous majority of the sacred office, forbad not only words 
and outward signs, but even the most cautious look and doubtful 
expression, My soul was in wild commotion, while my counte- 
nance was grave; my heart was overflowing with joy, while I 
dared not even smile. For it was an unpardonable crime now to 
love this youth whom I had hitherto so innocently thought my 
own. But love is a swift and subtle essence which unites the 
most remote causes, removes every obstacle, and runs through 
all space, with the speed of light, whilst the soul of one, was but 
the mir“or of the other in which were seen reciprocally our most 
hidden thoughts, 

The most auspicious moments for us, were those in which the 
multitude applauded, intent on the success of some competitor 
near the boundary of the arena ; this enabled us to throw off part 
of our rigid restraint. Perhaps there is no one so inexperienced 
in this all absorbing passion, as to ask if we noticed the flying 
wheel, or the fallen courser; the path of the fleet racer, or the 
the robust wrestler; for our souls, bound by mutual delights, 
were sensible of no outward circumstances. The spectacle was 
at last completed ; some rose from their marble seats, and among 
the multitude disappeared the dearest object of my regard. When 
L also, accompanied by my companions, left the circus with the 
crowd, carrying within my heart the cause of my death. Once 
more returned to the custody of the eternal fire, I turned towards 
the goddess, and with burning brands feeding the sacred flame 
venerated by the vulgar, I humbly prayed: “O most chaste god- 
dess, if I guard for thee this thy holy flame. deign to preserve 
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me from that which is profane and destructive, and which I am 
not able to extinguish. It is an easy and agreeable task to faith- 
fully watch this fire, but to overcome in my frail bosom the tyran- 
nical power which is preying upon me is too difficult without the 
assistance of celestial aid.” In similar prayers I sought to alle- 
viate the unquiet flame; and the holy ministry which hitherto 
had been to me but the soft indolence of contemplation, was now 
irksome to me, notwithstanding I celebrated with a cold satiety 
the accustomed rites. Unhappy girl! for my mind was fraught 
with other cares than those of the temple. In this manner [I lived, 
occupied with tedious duties, and endeavoring, whenever the dig- 
nity of my ministry would permit, to assist in the celebrations of 
the circus; ever prompted by the hope of seeing Lucius; and 
he, stimulated by the same motive, never neglected being present 
at every popular assemblage. It seemed as though love guarded 
these meetings with especial care; for, although frequent, the 
desire for new ones grew stronger in both of our breasts. Alas! 
the fabled torments of Tantalus were but too sadly realized ; for 
even in my dreams that beloved image was ever present ; to whom 
I stretched my imploring arms with bold impetuosity, but the 
fleeting shade vanished with my sleep; and arising from my rest- 
less bed deluded and exhausted, I filled the holy cloister with 
profane lamentations. Sometimes I went in the shadow of the 
night, to the ample garden, to alleviate my too powerful anguish 
with fatal and tearful vigils. I shall ever remember the calends of 
August. Forhaving onthe day previous passed the Campus Martius, 
I saw Lucius. Exhausted by my tormenting grief, I turned my 
languid steps to the garden, the secret guardian of my afflicted 
thoughts. The evening air ruffled the murmuring fountains, and 
curled them in little waves in the receptacles placed beneath 
them, while the soft light of the moon trembled on their surface. 
A pensive silence invited the soul to quiet contemplation. All of 
these objects were calculated to infuse calm into a perturbed 
mind, but afforded no relief to a heart full of the poison of love. 
Hence the planet of the night appeared to shine like a funeral 
torch; the soft breath of the evening breeze displeased me, the 
murmur of the fountain annoyed me, while the silence which 
pervaded the scene was sad and mournful to my soul. Yet though 
under the greatest excitement, I turned my eyes to heaven and 
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supplicated the goddess in whose chains my submissive heart was 
groaning; then, prostrating myself, I invoked the powers of 
hell ; then again I called all the gods to witness, but my promises 
were vain, rash, and inconsiderate. Meantime my maiden com- 
panions were buried in calm and innocent slumbers, cherished by 
profound silence; and I, also, was desirous of participating in 
them, but exhausted by weeping, and cherishing my vigils, my 
eyes were never closed, and my heart was the prey of mortal 
anguish. Even now, after the lapse of so many ages, and free 
from the shackles of my corporeal state, the burning thought 
affects me, and this pure essence is perturbed by these sweet 
reminiscences of the past. While absorbed in these emotions, all 
at once I heard the slight noise of a footstep advancing with a 
stealthy pace and rustling among the dry leaves. The moon at 
that moment was obscured by a passing cloud; still, by her 
doubtful beams I perceived the figure of a man advancing in 
silence. To me he appeared as a spirit returning among the 
habitations of mortals ; (even as we are at this present moment,) 
for, surrounded by high walls, whose gates were well guarded, 
together with the sanctity of the place, and the punishment of 
profaning it, all, persuaded me it was inaccessible and inviola- 
ble. Hence I retraced my uncertain steps; but my trembling 
limbs impeded my flight, whilst my voice could not give utteranee 
to afaint exclamation. Meantime the clouds, wafted away by the 
evening breeze, left the moon in all her splendor, and every 
object was once more distinctly discerned. I now perceived it 
was not a phantom, but the form of a living man who had en- 
tered these enclosures, I knew not for what purpose; whilst he, 
advancing cautiously, in a soft voice called “ Floronia.” The 
pleasing invocation rendered me more bold, and I listened in 
anxious expectation. On his approaching nearer I exclaimed 
“Lucius.” At the sound of my voice he was no longer fearful 
of approaching her who was soon folded to his beating, heart. 
Language fails me to describe the intoxication in which our 
souls were wrapped. Words, tears and sighs, all mingled in that 
silent evening hour. But recovering from this short forgetful- 
ness of my rigid ministry, and recalling the sanctity of the rites 
by which I was bound, and this daring innovation, I was so over- 
whelmed with terror, that a cold chill ran over my frame, and 
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with hasty words I reproached Lucius. Oh why, thou fair 
deceiver, alluring my simple mind with pleasing wiles, why 
hast thou exposed me to the danger of an ignominious punish- 
ment, fearful even to the boldest heart. But he gently reassured 
me, and informed me that by a subterranean aqueduct used 
for water in the time of the Tarquins, and which was then dry 
and unknown to the people, he had found his way; that guided 
by all-powerful love he had discovered its entrance on the side 
of the Palatine Hill amongst grass and shrubbery; and that 
after penetrating its most secret recesses he had found a pro- 
pitious and unlooked for issue to the daring impulses of love, 
The tradition concerning this passage was most cautiously pre- 
served by some aged men by reason of the many dangers pre- 
sented by this path to the Vestal Cloister ; by which means other 
lovers had preceded him. But the uncertainty of the story, and 
the difficulty of the undertaking had buried its history in silence, 
He, however, determined to encounter even death itself to be near 
me again for one moment; he would have penetrated not only 
the most gloomy passages, but would have descended the steep- 
est abyss with a light heart. Then kneeling submissively, he 
embraced my feet and bathed my hand with tears. Alas! for- 
getful of myself, I besought him to withdraw from this dangerous 
conference; though the pain of the separation was ever before 
me; added to which I was solicitous to learn his past adven- 
tures, his present mode of life, the domestic events, and the 
customs and varied discipline of the institution: whilst between 
the desire of hearing the various incidents that transpired be- 
yond our walls, and the fatal fascination attending our stolen 
meeting, the night passed away fraught with the burden of 
delight. Already we heard the warbling of the birds among 
the dewy leaves, and the gentle breeze announcing the approach 
of dawn, surrounded with her rosy splendors, till we, overcome 
by an unfortunate oblivion, discovered one of the vestals already 
arisen, solicitous to continue her vigilant ministry. Alas for 
the tyrannical empire of this discipline! She, pale with horror, 
and trembling at the profanation of the sacred dwelling, awaited 
the expiating thunderbolts of avenging Jove. Soon the rest of 
the sisterhood tumultuously joined her, and with fear and trem- 
bling, with one accord called for the sovereign pontiff, whilst the 
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temple’ resounded with fearful execrations; but as a valiant lover 
Lucius came forward and threatened not to leave this artifice 
unavenged ; then laying aside his anger, he tried to persuade the 
yestals, who were stupefied with terror, to bury this sad adven- 
ture in oblivion, and not publish it to the multitude; thereby 
injuring the fame of the august palace, and exposing it to the 
derision of plebeians. Then invoking the gods as witnesses, he 
promised to return by the same way, or by any other which 
might be deemed more suitable; and never again disturb our 
holy temple with his presence, nor reveal one word in relation to 
the sad event. But they, overcome by the profanity of their rites, 
remained in silence; each one covering her face with her veil. 
Lucius’ eyes were large and blue, while his light hair lay in dis- 
order on a forehead white as snow; the rosy tinge of his cheeks 
became still deeper, and his voice was soft and musical. Ah, why 
did those eloquent lips fail to persuade! The high priest now 
came forward to witness a fearful crime, meriting the most rigor- 
ous expiation. Ata sign from this severe old man, the lictors 
who followed him, appeared, and with menacing attitudes sur- 
rounded Lucius, who, as haughty towards them as he had been 
submissive to the females, preserved a countenance undismayed 
amid the fearful scene. At this dreadful moment I was taken 
forever from the presence of him I loved; from the quiet shade 
and tender herbage surrounding the temple, and from these too 
fleeting and wild delights. I was thrust by the lictors into a 
prison with a stone seat and a bed of straw, and no light but that 
of a little lamp; when, most annoying, the fierce guards entered 
to torment me with their presence. Thence I was taken to the 
still more terrible presence of the High Priest, who was seated 
on a lofty throne in the superb palace, ornamented with the sacer- 
dotal insignia. In a stern and measured voice, and without one 
feeling of commiseration, he interrogated her who stood in chains 
before him, respecting the events of the morning. But I, unhappy 
girl, did not deplore my own misfortunes so much as the unknown 
destiny of Lucius, who, already, in my mind, I imagined con- 
demned to an ignominious punishment ; and, emboldened by these 
agonizing suspicions, and with tears and supplications that would 
have moved any other heart, I besought the priest to reveal to me 
his unknown fate. But he, like the senseless marble, heard with- 
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some time in silence, he in a harsh voice interrupted me—* Up. 
blushing and profane girl be silent, for thy unlawful request 
excites the thunderbolts of Jove ; and threatening Olympus already 
trembles with sudden revenge.” Thus saying, he rose from the 
gilt seat, and left the palace, accompanied by the followers of this 
fearful pageantry; while the cruel executors of his sentence 
drew still tighter the chains already rusted with my tears, They 
then placed me in a seat covered on all sides, that the pitying 
multitude might not hear my groans. But this tyrannical precau- 
tion to smother my sighs was useless; for oppressed with suffo- 
cation and more dead than alive, I wanted breath to utter the 
slightest complaint. Here, to this horrid dungeon, I was shortly 
conveyed; in this subterranean prison I was buried alive, to 
suffer, in lingering agony, a thousand deaths. And there stood 
the avenging priest, who covered me with a black veil—mournful 
token of my approaching fate, and laying his hand on my beating 
bosom, thrust me from him; after which the lictors loosed my 
chains. But a prey to the pangs of despair, even then I was not 
free. The sad rite was finished according to customary usage; 
by lighting a lamp and leaving me a little oil to feed its flame, 
straw to lie upon, and bread, water and milk to support life for a 
short time. They then left me, and closed the opening of the 
cell, as of a tomb, with solid marble. Even now I hear the muf- 
fled sound that fell on my ear at that awful moment, as one stone 
was piled upon another, as I conjectured that my loudest cries 
might not be heard. It was then, a sudden darkness veiled my 
eyes, and my trembling limbs sunk upon the floor. Qh that! 
could then have died. But, recovering my wandering senses, who 
can tell my imprecations against this barbarous punishment, the 
tyrannical ministry, and the vain watching of the sacred fire, the 
complaints of outraged nature and violated oaths ; but the air filled 
with my cries was the sole witness of my misery. Echo them 
again, oh thou abyss of the dead; cell of my agonies, cave inac- 
cessible to compassion; tomb of living despair! that if there 
remain in you any sense of human misfortune, you may console 
the desolate one. For what other comfort does misery require, 
than to have the history of its woes listened to with commisera- 
tion ? and what thought more aggravating than not to have nor 
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ever hope for the presence of a human being to hear the groans 
of utter despair? But my physical strength becoming less in 
proportion to the impetuosity of my feelings, life was gradually 
ebbing away. Why did not the compassion of the lictors leave 
me poison or a dagger? But as nature prompts even the most 
wretched to sustain life; and seeing by the pale flame of the 
waning lamp the food near by destined to prolong my agony, I moist- 
ened my throat with water, for it was parched with the effects of 
grief. I then renewed the exhausted lamp. For however desi- 
rous of descending the abyss of Tartarus, I still feared to remain 
in this tomb without light; when a sudden desperation seized 
me. I arose from the vile earth, bathed in vain with my tears, 
and with a deliberation which I now look back upon with plea- 
sure, I dashed my forehead against the wall with all my remain- 
ing strength, and fell to the earth. Eternal darkness veiled my 
eyes, and my soul, burning with inextinguishable flame, fled from 
its worn out tenement. I know not how many days I lingered in 
the tomb, for the moments of grief are tedious, and without the 
light of the sun the hours pass unnoticed. But oh, if there are 
any among you who are laid in this eternal waste, who have ever 
met with the loved being for whom I descended here, tell me, I 
implore you, what was his fate, and relate the manner of his 
death!” While the weeping girl was thus complaining, she wiped 
her tearful eyes with her veil, and there was on her fair coun- 
tenance such an expression of tender compassion, that it infused 
the same emotion into the bosoms of her hearers. Whilst the air 
was resounding with profound lamentations, there came forth a 
a phantom from the crowd, who, turning towards the young ves- 
tal, said, since you desire, oh unhappy girl, to hear his history, I, 
who lived at that time, will acquaint you with it, mournful as it is.” 
She, removing the veil which concealed her sad features, replied : 
“Tell me all you know: for though it be of the most cruel mis- 
fortunes, it cannot make me more wretched than I already am.” 
The shade replied: “ No sooner had the priest seen your sad 
prison closed, than the adventurous youth was dragged to the 
public square, where the priest, with his own hands—inexorable 
ministers of celestial ire—beat him with rods till he expired 
beneath his blows.” On hearing this, Floronia, with tottering steps, 
turned away, while the breeze of the night played among the 
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folds of her veil a in her disheveled Sale. And I, who had 
listened to her sad tale, not only with compassion but indignation 
boldly exclaimed: “Oh, fearful rites! oh ignominious punish. 
ment, not to those unfortunates, but to you. Truly it was an arro. 
gance worthy of a Roman which induced you to look upon all 
other nations as barbarians, whilst you were more savage and 
ferocious yourselves!” Then Marcus Brutus threw the folds of 
his toga over his head, in sorrow concealing his features. Augus. 
tus smiled bitterly ; Caesar regarded me without anger ; and Tully 


said to me, “ You see we were more fortunate than we were de- 
serving.” 





SONNET. 


TO ONE WHO HAD SHOWN KINDNESS TO THE WRITER DURING 
SICKNESS. 


Mary, accept this grateful verse of mine ; 
For thou hast, with unconscious art, revived 
Thoughts which too long had slumbered, but which lived 
Fervent and full, in days of auld lang syne. 
Dost ask me how, or why? This faltering line 
Shall tell thee all. My boyish thought received 
Its richest gems from that exhaustless mine, 
A sister’s love. Time hath no power to chill 
The fond remembrance of the cherished past: 
It warmly glows within my bosom still : 
It ever will, while life and memory last. 
Forgive the hope, presumptuous though it be, 
That I have found a sister’s love in thee. 
H. A. R. 
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SHORT TALKS ABOUT GOOD MANNERS. 





BY AN EX-MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 





(Addressed to his second cousin.) 


I. 
APOLOGY, THEORY AND DEFINITION, 


You know, Stanhope, that I do not profess to be a pattern of 
good breeding, although I am sp fond of reading you long homi- 
lies on the subject. In fact, if I was ordered always to balance 
my tea-spoon on the edge of my cup just before rising from the 
table, I might suggest that it is too much trouble to be “ fashion- 
able :” or, if advised never by any means to attend church more 
than once on Sunday, I might avow too much religion to be con- 
sistent with “etiquette ;” or, if taunted by some disciple of the 
code of honor for not betraying a trusting woman, I fear I should 
pulingly confess myself no adept in “ gallantry ;” or, if I was 
challenged to stake my valuable life against that of a worthless 
rascal on the duelling-ground, I really believe that I should prove 
myself no “ gentleman.” 

Again: as the connoisseur, who analyzes wisely the beauties 
and blemishes of paintings, does not thereby assume that he is an 
artist; and as the critic, who pours his withering rage upon good 
books, does not thereby claim to be a man of genius; so I, 
although presuming to discuss even the minutia of good manners, 
do not profess to be—as genial Horace hath it—a homo ad unguem: 
factus ; a gentleman to the tips of the fingers. True elegance of 
deportment—true politeness, in fact—is an ideal, which we may 
imagine, see, or write about, without being able to exemplify it. 
We may understand—both you and I—why D’Orsay’s manners 
were so winning, and Chesterfield’s so imposing, while you may 
do no more than wear a D’Orsay tie in your cravat, and I bear 
no likenesss to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

So much for personal identity and apology. 
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Now, my friend, in what I have to say I shall proceed upon 


the theory that the rules of politeness are all, either clearly or by 
supposition, justified by common sense; that they are founded in 
reason and upon some fundamental principle or idea, from which 
the particulars and details of good breeding are, as it were, so 
many logical inferences. The reason of some rules may not be 
clear, but a probable reason may be traced out historically or meta- 
physically. But if no reason for a rule of etiquette can be guessed, 
then, according to the present theory, you will be more honored 
in the breach than in the observance of it. 

Do not understand, however, that, because politeness is founded 
upon reason and common sense, it is therefore to be thoroughly 
acquired by intuition, without study, or practice, or observa- 
tion. The laws of mechanics or rules of philosophy are all 
founded upon common sense, but it has taken ages to bring some 
of them to light. Comparison and study alone will admit you to 
a perfect knowledge of good manners, while care and habit will 
alone enable you to practice them. Although the connection of 
etiquette and common sense, once discovered, may be as simple 
as the alimentary apparatus of a periwinkle, yet you will never 
be able to be polite without forethought. Even the dictates of a 
kind, good nature—if unaided—will not enable you to fulfil all the 
requirements of that perfect external deference to others, called 
politeness, 

I know there are Narcissuses in the world, Stanhope, whose 
vulgar conceit leads them to think their manners not worth calcu- 
lation and study, and plume themselves upon being incapable of 
violating decorum, however ignorant they may be of its require- 
ments, The forgiving courtesy of others may prevent the breaches 
of politeness, which such persons commit, from being brought home 
to their own consciences. But it is a poor consolation to know, 
that our errors of deportment only escape rebuke or significant 
scorn, because we happen to be in the society of those who are 
too well-bred to seem to remark our rudeness. No shield fur- 
nishes so ill a protection to vulgarity as that of self-conceit. “A 
pigmy’s straw will pierce it.” 

I know that there is a sort of politeness, not founded upon 
common sense or reason: which is wholly artificial, and con-. 
structed on the basis of fashionable caprice : which seems invented 
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solely for the use and amusement of male and female fops—a class 
of beings, for whose composition a merciful Providence is cer- 
tainly not to be held responsible ; whose butterfly glory is solely 
in the splendor of their wings and the briskness of their insane 
fluttering. As I do not write to you as to one of those who aspire 
to the witless baboonery of false etiquette, I shall not discuss it. 
I would only recommend that sort and measure of politeness, 
which are consistent with high and generous qualities of heart 
and high and noble aims in life. This code is not for the gam- 
bling exquisite to pick up and draw on as he does his scented 
gloves, at his exit from the billiard-room. I would recommend 
no school of etiquette which requires any affectation of indiffer- 
ence to our fellow-men,—which, by the way, it is almost divine 
charity to call affectation,—or any professions of contempt for 
superiors and equals, or any frivolous devotion of life to indolence 
and luxury, or any ungrateful and extravagant waste of the bless- 
ings of Providence. I write to you only in behalf of that polite- 
ness, which will bear the test of philosophy, reason, benevolence 
and morality: which is the polish of the diamond and not the 
gilt which covers a base metal. 

Now what is politeness, you ask. It is sometimes said that 
“true politeness is true kindness.” If this is intended to incul- 
cate the principle, that kind instincts must underlie and dictate 
that politeness which is uniform, natural and universal, the senti- 
ment is well enough. As a maxim, it is significant and valuable : 
but as a definition, it is without the merit of accuracy. Kindness 
is no more politeness than the flower is its perfume, or than any 
interior cause is identical with one of its external effects, Nor, 
need I add, that kindness often falls short of politeness: that a 
good heart often manifests itself through very bad manners. 

That politeness is not a mere cultivation of arbitrary artificial 
rules—a superfluous and unmeaning series of caprices—I have 
already indirectly shown. 

Politeness—defined not lexicographically but logically—is the 
constant manifestation of regard for and deference to others in 
our intercourse with society. If you say simply, that it is the art 
of pleasing by the deportment, you describe the effect instead of 
analyzing the cause. If you call it the art of good manners, you 
have given a synonym, but not a definition. 
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Now I will not go, after the manner of Coke or Blackstone, 
into an explanation of the peculiar force of the terms “ constant,” 
“ manifestation,” “regard,” “ deference.” “ in our intercourse with 
society,” &c.—as used in the foregoing definition. If you think it 
contains a word too much or too little, then test, by careful exam. 
ination, every syllable of it for yourself. It will be enough for 
me to illustrate its general spirit. 





Natural selfishness prompts the barbarian first to eat all he 
wants, and leave the residue for his unsatisfied companion ; (pro- 
vided the latter is not in such a condition as to appeal to pity or 
generosity.) Politeness, on the other hand, prompts the civilized 
man, on all occasions, to offer food first to his comrade. Natural 
selfishness leads the savage to tyrannize over weakness and con- 
demn woman to menial services. Politeness induces you to 
respect and defer to the weakness of the opposite sex, and make 
them the recipients of the minutest attentions and services. Natu- 
ral selfishness instructs the barbarian to build and use a dwelling 
solely for his own convenience. Civilization, polished into polite- 
ness, leads us to set apart the most elegant saloons within our 
dwellings almost solely for the use of others. No matter what 
the motive may be,—how much behind or before the savage the 
civilized man may be in real selfishness of heart,—politeness and 
barbarism lead to exactly opposite results. One makes the plea- 
sure of society at large not only really, but seemingly, the secon- 
dary object : the other elevates the outward expression of a desire 
to please others primary and paramount. 

Deference to others is, then, according to our illustration, the 
element of politeness. It follows, of course, that the farther this 
deference is manifested, the more remarkable will be the polite- 
ness ; while to be perfectly polite requires that our manifestation 
of regard for others, in the intercourse of society, should be inva- 
riable, universal, and clearly apparent. 

Having thus given my “ apology, theory and definition,” I shall 
be able in my next letter, to make some desultory suggestions, 
my dear Stanhope, on a subject about which you are already 
intelligent, and perhaps au faii—* Etiquette at Parties.” 

In admiration of that graceful kindness, called politeness, and 
in friendship for you, I shall “ remain” 

Yours candidly, 
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“THERE IS A REST.” 





BY A. MESSLER, D. D. 





They’ve told me of a rest, far, far away, 
here the weary find repose, 
And suffering hearts grow joyful in its day ; 
For there their sorrows close. 
Where is that rest? Oh where? 
I’m worn with life’s care : 
Its storms have o’er me blown, 
Its gloom to midnight grown ; 
My joys have fled like wandering summer birds : 
My friends are gone: and sorrows cincture girds 
Me, with its iron zone, 
*Till, desolate and lone, 
My spirit groans, oppressed with loads of care ; 
And I am tearful, sad, and in despair. 
Where is that rest? Oh tell me! where ? 


It is not here; but in the spirit land, 
And thou must seek it there, 
Guided by faith’s unerring eye and hand, 
And strengthened by her prayer. 
Trust in the Son of God, 
Who in our flesh hath trod 
The wine-press of his ire, 
And borne its vengeance dire, 
That sin might stand, through his all-powerful blood 
Righteous before the spotless throne of God; 
And man escape forever 
The death that ceaseth never; 
And decked in garments gemmed with glory bright, 
Sing with the joyful, rapturous sons of light, 
Who worship in his presence day and night! 


That will bring the full reward for all 
Thy weariness while here ; 
Its joys are pure—its sweets will never pall— 
Its leaf is never sere— 
A spring tide full of joy ; 
Pure gold without alloy; 
A rose without a worm ; 
A day without a storm : 
A song whose notes of linked melody 
Forever wake a sweeter harmony. 
All this is thine forever, 
If thou thy heart canst sever 
From bands of earth and sin, and rise to see its light 
Streaming, a beacon from a mountain height, 
To cheer the wanderer—guide his feet aright ! 
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LEGENDS OF 1689-90. 
“THE BRAND PLUCKED FROM THE FIRE.” 





BY MISS GODDARD. 





Pahkehpunnassoo, the sachem of the Chappequiddik, was bit- 
terly opposed to the gospel, and labored earnestly to prevent its 
spread among his people. 

A Mr. Thomas Mayhew, Jr., had settled at Martha’s Vineyard, 
and was so highly esteemed by the few English settlers of that 
place, that they made him their minister. After some years labor 
among his resident parishioners, Mr. Mayhew became dissatisfied 
with his limited means of usefulness, and, having acquired a 
knowledge of the Indian language, commenced his labors as mis- 
sionary among the tribes in his vicinity. His first convert was 
Hiacoomes, a man of small repute among his own people, yet 
considered by his English brethren as competent to fill the office 
of minister, and was regularly ordained somewhere about the year 
1670. This ordination of a native, displeased Pahkehpunnassoo, 
so highly, that he embraced every opportunity for manifesting his 
dislike both towards Mr. Mayhew, and his Indian convert. So 
bitter was he, towards Hiacoomes, that he at one time, beat him 
severely, for professing his faith in the white man’s gospel. Poor 
Hiacoomes, smarting under the infliction, manifested less gentle- 
ness of spirit, perhaps, than was becoming for a Christian. He 
even ventured to threaten the sachem with divine vengeance; and 
strange as it may seem, the threat was soon afterwards, not only 
fulfilled, but was the proximate cause of Pahkehpunnassoo’s con- 
version to the same faith. It chanced in this wise: Pahkehpun- 
nassoo, with another Indian, was busily employed about his cabin, 
during a severe thunder storm. While repairing the chimney, 
both were struck by lightning, and the latter killed. Pahkehpun- 
nassoo fell partly into the fire, and but for his friend, would have 
perished, His remarkable escape, it is said, awakened him, and 
was the means of his conversion. 
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At his baptism Hiacoomes officiated, and, rejoiced no doubt, 
over the calamity which had brought his stern persecutor to bow 
to the force of that gospel to which he had borne testimony, and 
for which he had suffered so cruelly. Of this event, in connection 
with the lightning, Mr. Mayhew quaintly remarks, “ Pahkehpun- 
nassoo was as a brand plucked from the fire.” 

Hiacoomes died in 1690, aged some where about 80 years. 

An amusing incident is related of one of Hiacoomes converts, 
who sent for his minister to enquire about his gods. Being in- 
formed that there was but One Gop, the convert immediately 
enumerated some thirty-seven of his own, and ventured to suggest 
that it was a pity to throw away so many, for one. Being finally 
pursuaded that one was amply sufficient, the exchange was made, 
and the one, as the Indian himself declared, years afterwards, was 
found to be amply sufficient for all practical purposes, 


ALEXANDER AND HENRY MARTYN. 


Twenty-two centuries since in the kingly palace of Macedon, 
might have been seen a youth of some twenty years, pacing an 
apartment alone. His ruddy hue speaks health, and his eye flash- 
es with quick and earnest thought. His tread is firm and his mein 
lofty. His brow is knit in thought, and as he strides within his 
narrow limits, his compressed lips reveal emotion deep and tur- 
bulent. 

It is Alexander, heir to the crown of Macedon. But an hour 
since he has heard that Philip has fallen by a subject’s hand. No 
longer vassal to man and recognizing no Divine authority, he is 
launched young and inexperienced, upon times boisterous, and full 
of peril. 

Well may his brow be knit and his eye stern, as he paces his 
room. On the North hover the Barbarians of the Danube. On 
the South the cities of Greece stand ready to revolt. The signs 
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of the times bid him relapse into the insignific ance of his paternal* 
heritage, ere he be crushed into a still smaller space. Such with 
most men would have been their fate, but such a fate his proud 
spirit could not brook. 

When as a boy he tamed Bucephalus, his father cried, “ My 
son, seek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for Macedon is below 
thy merit.” He believed it, he felt it; and now the thought comes 
full upon his heart, “ Macedon is below thy merit.” And shall he 
be content with this miserable height, sovereignty, within his 
few square miles, when a world is around him. He scorns the 
thought, and there in that spot decides, that Alexander shall gain 
immortality or death. 

There is no long struggle between self and conscience, between 
faith and unbelief. Full of self-confidence, the love of ease is 
overpowered by the love of Glory. Henceforth his aim shall be 
to magnify himself—self shall be the idol of his heart, the shrine 
at which his soul shall bow. The world too, shall bow with him, 
and receive this new religion at his hands. 

A few days pass and he embarks for Asia. Persia is his chosen 
field, conquest his call, the sword his argument, and death the only 
alternative. How terrible, how successful a career grew from this 
decision, is told by the pages of History. We may not here trace 
it. We have glanced at this decisive hour, to contrast it with a 
like era in another’s destiny. 





A few years since in an humble apartment in Great Britain, in 
like manner, trode with hasty steps, a youth of lowly parentage. 
On his brow too, is resting care, nor are words needed to tell that 
sorrow and bitterness are his. This youth is Henry Martyn. He 
has lately been crowned with high academic honors, yet he re- 
joices not in the days of his youth, for a strangeness has arisen 
between him, and his Savior God. 

Not many days since a message reached him from his Lord, 
telling of millions dying in a Heathen land, with none to lead, 
them to his bosom of love. It sounded in his ears, “ Get thee out 
rom thy country and from thy fathers house, into a land that I 
will show thee.” He saw them perishing with none to help, he 
heard their cries, and answered, “ Lord, I go.” ; 

His soul went forth, but suddenly was cast down. Self rose at 
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this threatened death, and struggled for existence. Satan too, put 
forth his power, and for a while the Prince Emanuel seems cast 
out. Fear bids him disbelieve the power of his Lord to bear him 
up. Home and his native land assumed new charms, whilst the 
bond of woman’s love grew potent as cables of iron to detain his 
soul. What can free him? What release him from these bonds ? 
But one power in the Universe, and that is faith—faith to believe 
that Christ will be true to his promise to be more than all to those 
who give up all for him. Now is he wrung with anguish. To 
be burned were easy; but to trust in Christ and go forward, is 
impossible. One step is needed to place his feet upon a rock. 
He summons reason, fear and gratitude, but he cannot take that 
step. Oh, wondrous power of Unbelief thus to defeat Almighty 
Love ! 

But now, behold! he prays. He has bowed the knee. Be 
silent, for this isholy ground, Sad andbroken are his tones. His 
voice is one, and yet we harken to the words of two. The crea- 
ture worm is holding converse with his Maker God. 

“My God! my God!” he cries, “why art thou so far from 
helping me ?” 

“T am nigh unto them,” the answer comes, “that are of an 
humble and of a contrite heart.” 

“Yet I behold thee not, where art thou,oh high and holy one ?” 

“Lo, I am with thee, even at thy side.” 

“Savior! is this thy voice ?” 

“Tt is 1; be not afraid.” 

“ Come in, I beseech thee, oh, enter this sad heart.” 

“Lo, I stand at the door and knock.” 

“ But art thou willing to come in ?” 

“If any man open to me, I will come in, and sup with him, and 
he with me.” 

“Oh Savior! art thou ready now to take possession of my life ?” 

“Thave waited long, yet I faint-not. My head is filled with 
dew, and my locks with the drops of night.” 

“ But wilt thou never leave me to fall ?” 

“ Never will I leave or forsake thee.” 

“ But how shall I know that thou wilt do this ?” 

“Oh child of the dust. I have loved thee even unto death, and 
wilt thou not believe my word ? Behold the cross.” 
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“Enough, enough! Oh Savior, thou has conquered. Come in, 


come in. I will rest on the arm of my beloved. I will not fear, 
for thou are with me; thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” 

The victory is won. The world may now allure, and Satan 
rage, but in vain. They deal not with him alone, but with Om- 
nipotence on which by faith he leans. God is his refuge and his 
strength. 

World wide apart are these decisions, one for self, and one for 
God ; as Widely different are the paths to which they lead. Yet 
the same lands were visited, the same rivers crossed, the same 
Persian sun endured, by both, but for far different ends. Did 
Alexander feast in Persepolis; among its ruins Henry Martyn 
prayed. Did the one covet these lands for himself; so did the 
other for his God. Did the Macedonian bid them burn incense at 
his own feet; the Missionary bid them bow to Jesus Christ. The 
Conqueror scattered misery and death ; the Christian sowed the 
word of life. 

God granted to each, near the same length of days. Thirty- 
two years sufficed to make the names of both illustrious. Quick- 
ly they fled and the hour of early death drew nigh. They died, 
but of their death, history tells not, except that one fell before the 
wine cup, the other by disease. Yet let us still follow them, and 
first learn how died the man who put his trust in self. 





A youth no longer, but drunk with the blood of Nations, Alex- 
ander approaches Babylon. He enters it, but is warned by Chal- 
dean soothsayers that his days are numbered. Now is his soul 
filled with the horror of overhanging death. Day by day, new 
sacrifices and new feasts are celebrated, at which the great con- 
queror seeks to drown his thoughts beneath a flood of wine. 

One whole night has he passed in furious carousal. Another is 
commenced. Bowl after bowl is emptied, his brain whirls, mad- 
ness has taken hold upon him. He calls for the last cup of Her- 
cules, fills and drains it, then falls senseless to the ground. Fy- 
ing from death, he has clasped him to his heart. 

He is borne to his royal couch, and revives, only to sink be- 
neath new agonies. The ghosts of gory thousands seem to flit be- 
fore him—but his straining eyes are fixed on one, that one his bo- 
som friend, slain by his own hand. The ghastly shade, plucks 
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from his heart the javelin sent by his monarch’s hand, and presses 
it against that monarch’s naked breast. The cold point touches 
him; a sickening horror overspreads his soul. He would fly but 
may not; he writhes but cannot turn. The inexorable shade 
urges on the deadly weapon. 

One cry of horror! one groan! the jaw relaxes, the eye is 
glassy, and Alexander is dead. Wretched man! Godless he 
lived and Godless died : as the fool dieth, so died he! 





Blessed be God that all men die not thus. He supporteth them 
that put their trust in Him. : 

The lonely Missionary, enfeebled by suffering and disease, set 
his face homeward from the heart of Persia, hoping to renew his 
youth. His journey was a fearful one, and God in his mercy cut 
it short. By day the fierce glaring of the sun forbade all travel, 
and he spent its hours, lying in his tent with his aching, tortured 
head, wrapped in wet blankets, thanking God for teaching him 
this simple remedy. 

During the cooler hours of the night, sick and faint, he is hur- 
ried forward by his merciless guide. Thus he journeys till he 
nears the Turkish town of Tocat. His weary pilgrimage is well 
nigh ended. On October 2d, 1812, he makes the following entry 
in his diary. “ Retreating to the stable room, I sought in vain for 
solitude. My fever increased to a violent degree, and the heat in 
my eyes and forehead was so great that the fire’ almost made me 
frantic. I entreated that it might be put out, or I carried out of 
doors. Neither was attended to. My servant, who believed me 
delirious, was deaf to all I said. At last I pushed my head in 
among the luggage, lodged it on the damp ground, and slept.” 

On the 6th, for the Jast time, he records his “ sweet comfort and 
peace in God,” and his joyful anticipations of release. It came 
speedily. On the 16th (if we may speak of things unseen) he lies 
in a Caravanserai, in Tocat. His form is wasted, his face pallid. 
Around him stand a group of Turks, curious to see the dying 
Frank. No mother holds his head; no sister wipes the death 
damp from his brow, none of the loved ones of his heart are 
there. 

Delirium has just left him. With a feeble effort he raises his 
head, and gazes upon that group of unknown faces. Where is 
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he? He is about to call a well known name—the words are half 


uttered—but he checks himself, casts a second bewildered look 
upon his strange attendants, remembers, and sinks upon his bed, 
He covers his face with his wasted hands, but the treacherous 
tears trickle along the poor partition. He feels that he jg 
alone, dying amid strangers, far away from those whom he had 
hoped once more to embrace. 

But this weakness is short. His God in whom he trusted wil] 
not leave him to mourn. “ Thou art here,” he murmurs, and all 
iscalm. His eyes close and his soul communes with God. “Qh 
Jesus,” he whispers, “I have trusted in thee and have not been 
deceived. Thou art more than all to me. I rest my soul on 
thee. ‘ We shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, neither 
shall the sun light on us nor any heat, for the Lamb shall feed us, 
and shall lead us unto fountains of living waters, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from our eyes.’” 

Awhile he is silent. His breast heaves languidly. The Turks 
press nearer but he heeds them not. He is passing away. With 
a sudden effort he raises himself. His eyes gleam once more, 
He cries, “ Victorious through Christ,” then falls upon his couch 
and dies. 

Oh, could we trace his rapturous flight to meet the blood-bought 
throng, and catch a strain of their ecstatic joys, we might learn 
how glorious is the victory through faith in Christ, how transcend- 
antly glorious when compared with the doom of one who put his 
faith in self, and sank unsupported to a dread eternity of wo, 

Tis then we learn the weakness of the man of human might, 
when we hear them sing, “thy God is thine, oh man of faith.” 
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A GOSSIPPING LETTER. 


Timotheus, Timotheus, what have you been doing during the indis- 
position of your old gossipping friend? Into what an embarrassing 
“ pickle” have you soused me! It was bad enough to be bored with 
pestering inquiries about “ Rebecca,” whose history I promised full 
three moons ago: to be asked if I really meant to play a practical joke 
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on your readers by my offer to sketch her lineaments, and whether or 
not any Rebecca ever existed, (except Isaac’s wife or the heroine of 
Scott’s Ivanhoe.) worth the trouble of describing. But it was infinitely 
worse to be taunted about masquerading in petticoats as “ Diana Ver- 
non,” and scribbling about female education; to be asked if “ Di” was 
“Rebecca,” and vice versa: to be teazed about the identity of the 
young ladies of W. , 80 impertinently described by some wag of an 
old bachelor in your last number, and about the latitude and longitude 
of that famous village. Now, be it known once for all, that I am not 
Di Vernon, and never dressed in feminine attire: that, as for female 
education, I always had a strong partiality for boarding schools, as 
being places where young ladies learn a great deal not promised in 
the principal’s prospectuses, especially about young gentlemen. As for 
the ladies of W. , all that I can do is to make affidavit te the color of 
C——'s eyes and of E——’s lips. But it is not in the power of the 
brightest forms of earth or air to lure my thoughts back, when they 
escape through the blue veil of the upper sky to seek communion with 
a fair young soul, long since departed thither. I mean 























REBECCA. 


* * * . * 


The first time I saw Rebecca, I never shall forget. It was when I 
was sitting in the window of my apartment near the cemetery already 
described, on a morning late in May—one of those mornings, when 
sunshine and dew have made the earth seem ready for the advent of 
angels. I was watching the varied verdure of the grass below, and the 
starting foliage of the trees above, over which peered pointed spires 
and rose sober grey towers, beautifully dim in the misty-bright air of 
opening summer. A stream of fragrance occasionally floated by me, 
and the steaming mould below was not more full, than was my frame, 
of the new life of spring. 

On the opposite side of the retired street, a little lad, whose whole 
person was shaded under an immense straw hat, and who had evidently 
been turned out to grass for the first time during the season, was utter- 
ing peremptory commands to an imaginary steed, which he seemed 
tosee dashing along under the vigorous applications of his toy-whip. 
Who denies or doubts total depravity? A child’s first plaything is a 
rattle-box, with which he produces the discomfort of sound, the only 
vexation which he is strong enough to occasion. His second toy is a 
whip, with which he is enabled to indulge luxurious fancies of agony 
inflicted upon invisible horses and other brutes of the imagination. The 
third is a toy-gun or toy-sword, the real ante-type of those man-killing 
propensities, which, in later years, transform your quiet, orderly cob- 
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bler into an epauletted hero, delightfully stained with spots of blood, and 
gloriously addicted to homicide. 

To resume. Under an orchard of apple-trees, which were at this 
time immense masses of pink and white blossoms, the juvenile coach- 
man was plying his whip, when, suddenly as a new thought, a fairy figure 
of a girl, seemingly about eleven years old, bounded with a playful shout 
behind the boy, caught him, turned him around, and kissed him heart- 
ily—then, with a stream of black hair floating behind her, ran off to- 
wards the corner of the orchard. Her quick eye, as she ran, glanced 
up at my window, and I had barely time to cast my eyes on my book 
before I felt hers for a moment upon me. She stopped by the tree in 
the corner, in the bottom of which there was a cavity, which might 
bring to mind the memorable hollow in the trunk of the famous Charter 
Oak: although it would be a comparison of small things with great. 
She thrust in her hand and drew out—ah! total depravity again—a 
little shabby note. She had scarcely done it, before I felt her eyes 
again, though turned towards me with a sidelong glance. Then sud- 
denly facing me, she threw back her curls with her small hands, fixed 
her eyes upon the note, and read it with an enthusiasm admirably coun- 
terfeited. I could almost hear the murmur of her laughing lips. She 
clasped the paper to her bosom with a gesture of ecstasy, and then— 
as this dumb show was intended for my benefit—stared intelligently 
upwards towards me with her large black eyes again. 1 dodged the 
glance, as before: but she evidently knew that I must see her; for, 
casting a look of admirably simulated fear towards the house, from 
which shé had just escaped, she tore the missive to pieces with gestures 
of apprehension, threw the bits gracefully over the fence into the high 
road and ran away. 

It was Rebecca: the fairest girl I ever saw. Her features were 
moulded, not merely into exquisite outlines, but so as to be capable of 
the most variable and enchanting expressions. Her complexion was 
pale and pure, without the faintest tinge of rose upon it, or the slightest 
shade of sallow. Her eyes, so large, lustrous, black, burned softly,— 
nay, it was hard to tell, whether they burned or melted. I know they 
always grew softer and more tender under the slow sweep of those 
long raven black lashes which overhung them. Her figure, so light 
but well-developed, was always most pleasing in motion, as true grace 
must always be. But her hair, waving in such long delicious curls, and 
lips, through which the red blood seemed on the point of bursting, were 
the most remarkable charms of her person. The latter were the lips 
of a woman, not of a child—concentrating all the delicate passions of 
glowing maidenhood in their expression. In short she was (to borrow 
an expression of our grandmother’s) “an angel upon earth”—gender 
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alone excepted. Mahomet’s celestial system, only, authorizes female 


angels. 

Sake as my room-mate arrived, I related to him the adventure. 
He at once left the room, without uttering any thing beyond an inquiry 
or two, and deliberately gathered up all the fragments of Rebecca’s 
billet-dour. On his return, he seated himself, tipped his chair back- 
ward, lighted a cigar, and coolly proceeded to inform me, that the 
young girl was an acquaintance of his, yes, he might say a pet, a most 
interesting being, such as he never met before and might never meet 
again. This confession looked serious, and I was amazed at his obsti- 
nacy in keeping the secret so long. 

“T have,” continued W——, “ been in the habit of lending Rebecca 
books from our libraries ” 

I was glad to learn that I had been even indirectly useful to the fair 
young girl. 

« ——- And she read them through with amazing rapidity; and yet, 
when I catechised her, she showed herself perfectly familiar with 
their contents. Her intelligence and memory would put a whole 
model school to shame.” 

I farther learned from my friend, that her father was the captain of 
a vessel, engaged in the South American trade, and that he was very sel- 
dom at home. But he, (the father,) was fondly devoted to his daughter, 
and she could recount his adventures by the hour, as she had learned 
them sitting on her parent’s knee. He was looking eagerly forward 
to the conclusion of one more voyage, when he designed to renounce 
his sea-life forever, and enjoy the society of wife and children, espe- 
cially of that elder daughter, just budding into brilliant maidenhood. 
Rebecca’s mother, according to W , Was a woman of rare good 
sense and disposition, imprisoned among her domestic cares, and the 
confidante of her daughter, even in the most minute of Rebecca’s girl- 
ish feelings and actions. 

“In fact, R , the creature whom you describe as a precocious 
little coquette, is as beautiful as you have said, and as good as beautiful. 
A purer, more simple nature than hers was never known; and yet the 
ripeness of her mind, and the wisdom of her conversation almost make 
you dread her sagacity. You can scarcely believe that she is a child, 
while you are sure that no one but a child could be so undisguised and 
artless. In reality, R , She is the most premature little damsel 
I ever saw or heard of in real life.” 

1 started at the words. A premature child! Itis one of those terms, 
that almost make us weep. Those beautiful flowers of human nature, 
which seem to condense the bloom and loveliness and strength of a long 
life into a few short years, are the fairest worldly objects we are ever 
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allowed to see. They are among us, and yet not of us. They have 


no affinity to earth save that of suffering. They develop human life 
without its evil: they illustrate only its beauty. Before wisdom be- 
comes hard-eyed prudence, or the charms of unsuspecting affection 
degenerate into artificial smiles, Heaven bears away the uncontami- 
nated spirit into an atmosphere of completest purity. What is there 
so consoling and yet so affecting, as the sight of a being, compounded 
of the soft affections, the keen discernment, the full-grown virtue of 
mature womanhood, with the suspicionless, undisguised and playful 
heart of children? Dickens has understood the true answer to this 
question: else he would never have made his name immortal by the 
tears shed over the fortunes of little Nell, and Paul and Florence. 

An examination of the fragments of Rebecca's paper, proved it to be 
a dirty piece of a ruled copy-book, covered over with the crookedest of 
writing, and being in substance only a ratification of a former agree- 
ment of the writer to play with Rebecca on the next Saturday after- 
noon. It was evidently what might have been easier said than written. 
It contained no thoughts “too big for utterance,” and was palpably 
written only for the romance of a correspondence. 

Next day, on returning to my room at an unusual hour, I found the 
heroine there. I was actually thrilled and abashed by her marvellous 
beauty. In reply tomy very modest greeting, she courtesied and told 
me she was waiting to thank Mr. W , for the books he had been 
kind enough to lend her. I interrupted her pretty little expressions of 
gratitude, by telling her that I believed I had heard of her, and almost 
knew her. She blushed instantly. “How can you know me, sir,” 
asked she softly. 

I told her interrogatively, what I had seen the day before. Witha 
merry laugh she replied, “O yes, Burrall wrote me the note.” (Bur- 
rall was a freckled, ill favored boy who lived next door.) ‘ He asked 
me to write notes—correspond, you know—with him, for fun, andI 
said I would. So yesterday, he put a note in the tree, but when I told 
mother about it last night. she said it was improper, andI told Burrall 
this morning that I could not answer his billet.” 

“ Do you tell your mother everything ?” said I with a smile, half- 
guessing her answer. 

“ Why, of course: she loves me so much, that I could not keep a 
secret from her. Besides, father is gone so much, that she has no one 
to talk with but me; so I tell her all about my lessons and the books I 
read, and the plays 1 have with Willie and the girls. O my dear, dear 
Mother !” 

She said this with such sudden emotion, that it brought tears to her 
eyes. 
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“ Bless you, sweet child !” I exclaimed involuntarily. It was the first 
and last benediction I ever felt paternal enough to utter aloud. I have 


felt many. 


Pursuing the conversation in such a manner as to win her confidence, 
I at last received reluctantly her good-bye, having obtained a promise 
for another visit as soon as she had read the books I lent her. 

Our acquaintance went on, and my room-mate and myself used thence- 
forth to share, generally, the pleasure of her visits. But ifshe chanced 
to find a stranger in our apartments, she was away like a deer: no coax- 
ing could induce her to extend her acquaintance—an effect, no doubt, of 
maternal advice. She always brought, in return for our slight favors, her 
mother’s thanks as well as her own. Her conversations might not be 
interesting enough to be written down, but, taken in connection with her 
extreme youth, her beautiful sad face, her perfect manners, in short, 
with herself, it was the most fascinating I ever heard. I knew she was 
tobe one of the early-called, and frequent were the interchanges of 
thought on this presentiment between W—— and myself. 

At the close of an afternoon in Summer, after a tedious day’s study 
for a prize examination, to be held next day, and for which 1 was pre 
paring at the last moment, I sat at my window, waiting patiently for 
the cool breezes which every day started up about sunset. The birds 
were twittering good-byes and lullabies around me. The leaves were 
beginning to flutter under the first kisses of the rising wind. The 
sounds of busy life were fainter and more musical, and | was almost 
dreaming in the bliss of the scene, when I felt a light arm stealing around 
my neck, and in an instant my own was folded around Rebecca. 

Our talk that night was a strange one. I remember remarking to her 
—Heaven knows I loved her too well to flatter her, or to try to do so :— 

“ Rebecca, you must stand pretty high at school, you learn and com- 
mit to memory so easily : are you not first in your classes ?” 

She shook her head eagerly and replied artlessly—too artlessly to 
boast or fear to boast : 

“ Oh, no! I have a schoolmate who 1s a much better scholar than I— 
oh, much. Last time she took the first premium ?” 

“Who took the second prize, Rebecca ?” 

“ T took that.” 

“ How old is this schoolmate of yours?” 

“ She was fifteen the other day.” 

As Rebecca was but eleven years old, I easily accounted to myself 
for the success of her rival, and added; 

“ Ah, well, perhaps in four years you will be as good a scholar as she 
is now.” 

“Four years! I shall not live so long as that, it is very likely. Mother 
thinks I am not to be long-lived.” 
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“Why, Rebecca, what are you saying ?” 

“O Ihave such pains in my breast sometimes, that I almost faint 
away. Then as soon as I grow better, mother cries and hides her face, 
but I felt the tears one day on my hand.” 

I could scarcely speak. At last, I said as calmly as possible ; 

“ Does your mother ever tell you in words, that she is afraid you will 
not live long ?” 

‘I think so; for when we pray together, she asks that, if God should 
see fit to take her child early to Himself, He will take her to His bo- 
som. I know whatshe means.” 

‘* But, Rebecca, do you know what youare saying! Are you willing 
to die, to leave the flowers and the trees, your schoolmates, your fa- 
ther and mother and little Willie ?” 

Her face grew sad for an instant; then fixing her eyes upon me, 
while the light of the world beyond seemed to fall upon her pale fea- 
tures and kindle them to a heavenly complexion, she said : 

“ Sometimes I am very, very foolish and cry because it seems wrong 
to take away one so young as I and lay me in the ground. I cried so 
hard the other night in bed about it, that [ almost choked. But it was 
all wicked. For I know I shal] go to heaven, which is a much better 
place than the world. I shall have no pains there and mother will not 
cry when she meets me, and little Willie———” 

She could say no more. 

A few days after, she told me she had obtained permission from her 
mother to attend the next Commencement of College, and hear 
me speak upon the stage. She never cared, she said, to go before, but 
she wished to see how [ would act before such a great crowd. I had 
very little ambition for the one-day glory of a College anniversary, but 
I must own that Rebecca’s promise stirred that little deeply. I wasin- 
clined to hope something from her girlish comparison of myself with 
others, especially as 1 had all her partialities in advance. The following 
day, I gave her a good-bye kiss, and left——to be absent for a few weeks. 

On returning just before Commencement, I met W in the 
street. We had hardly interchanged greetings, before he bent for- 
ward and whispered in an altered voice ; 

“ Little Rebecca is dead.” 

I looked at him without speaking. I shed no tear there. I was of 
an age, when to weep I was ashamed. Whether as I hurried away, 
two or three scalding drops fell from my eyes, is a secret I have no wish 
to tell. If they fell across my cheek, I was too proud to acknowledge 
that they were there by wiping them away. 

While the sun was flashing from millions of dew-drops in the grave- 
yard early on the next morning, I was there to look for Rebecca’s rest- 
ing place. The sexton directed me to the spot ; but when I reached 
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it, I was not moved as I had expected tobe. At first, I could not—asis 
usual when deaths occur during our absence—believe for an instant, 
that she was dead at all. I went so far as to remonstrate with myself 
aloud for my obstinate incredulity. I turned away from the grave to- 
wards the spot, where we used to meet so often, half expecting to meet 
her graceful form again and part her beautiful hair with my hands, as 
before. I shook off the illusion and returned to the cemetery, when 
for an instant the true idea of her existence flashed upon me. 1 knew 
that she lived. Inthe place of distracting doubts, I felt Heaven’s divine 
consolation coming over my soul. ‘ She is not here, she is risen.” 

But the old fancy willreturn. For a long time, whenever | revisited 
——, I always passed by the house. I knew not only that she was 
dead, but that her family had left the place forever; yet I looked in- 
tently, as if she might start up again under the apple-tree blossoms and 
pull another note from its hollow trunk. I listened for another hearty 
kiss to little Willie. But a veil was between her and myself, which I 
may not pierce. At last,one evening as I went by the old homestead, 
full of the illusion which haunted me, I heard discordant sounds pro- 
ceeding from the house. A band of young men and women were vain- 
ly endeavoring to perform a popular rondo in four parts. The jarring 
notes “ entered into my soul,” and I have not passed by the sacred spot 
since that time. I cannot forget the sacrilege. 
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Tae Puanetary ann Stextary Worxps: A Popular Exposition of 
the great Discoveries and Theories of Modern Astronomy ; in a series 
of ten lectures. By O. M. Mitcneut A. M. Director of the Cincin- 
nati Observatory. New York: Baker & Scrisnen. 


Tuis is a remarkably euccessful attempt to render popular one of the 
great branches of physical science. The work throughout displays a 
most familiar and extensive knowledge of the subjects of which it 
treats, and is written in a style of glowing eloquence that is in accord- 
ance with the magnificent scenes and objects which it describes. Pro- 
fessor Mitchell has now risen into one of the greater lights in his ‘lepart- 
ment; and this work, not less than his labors in connection with the 
Cincinnati Observatory, must surround his name with an imperishable 


glory. 
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Wauatl saw in Cauirornia. By Epwin Bryant, Late Alcalde of 
St. Francisco. New York: D. Appieton & Co. 





Tus is the journal of a tour made through the South Pass of the 
Rocky Mountains, across the Continent of North America, through 
California, &c., in the years 1846, 1847. The book is true to its title; 
or rather the title is true to the book. It consists of a record of the 
writer’s observations at brief intervals, and in respect to every thing 
that he considered worthy of his attention. One cannot read it without 
getting an impression favorable at once to the integrity and intelligence 
of the auther. It contains much of amusing incident, as well as a great 
deal of truly valuable information. 





Cuarms anv Countercuarms. By Maria J. McIntosh. D. Appue- 
ton & Co. 


Tuts is a moral tale, well worthy the gifted pen that produced it. 
It illustrates very felicitously various truths of great practical moment 
and especially the connection that exists between character and destiny. 
Those who have read the preceding productions of the same pen, will 
read this with high expectations; nor will they be disappointed. 





American GENERALS AND Otuer DistineuisHep Orricers: by Jonny 
Frost, LL.D. Haarrrorp: Case, Tirrany & Burnuam. 


Tus is an acceptable addition to our present number of books of a 
similar character—an accession of greater value, inasmuch as it is more 
extended than most works of the kind which have hitherto appeared: 
The riches of American biography, and consequently of American his- 
tory, are herein contained. The sketches are for the most part bright, 
interesting, instructive. The leading facts, often also the minor points 
of our martial history, from the battle of Lexington to the late war 
with Mexico, are faithfully portrayed, and render the work at once 
attractive and valuable. It appears in a neat octavo form embracing 
more than nine hundred pages, illustrated with six hundred and forty 


engravings. 
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Ww—_ , July, 1848. 

Well, Dux, the wood-cock hunt came off, as I was about to tell you 
jn my last, according to programme, with the single exception of the 
sky-scenery overhead. The sun had rolled out of his voluptuous bed, 
with the saffron-colored sheets, the purple counterpane and the crim- 
son curtains, to be hydropathically “ packed” in damp blankets of cloud. 
If you do not understand the technical meaning of * packing,” I cannot, 
on my conscience, advise you to go to Brattleboro to find out. Just be 
contented to learn trom me, that it consists in being first drowned in 
cold wet sheets, until, in your middle passage between life and death, 
you imagine yourself a sea-god; and then being resuscitated by a burial 
under a feather-bed of vast weight, which makes you wonder whether 
you have not slipped through the watery domain of Neptune into the 
warmer kingdom of Pluto below. 

Let me take a backward step or two, and inform you that the day, 
which was to usher in the aforesaid hunt, looked marvellously as if a 
“ drizzle” was contemplated. But when did W—— and myself ever 
shrink from being made the victims of a practical joke? We never yet 
were disappointed in a pleasure-hunt, without making it the subject of 
most unfailing fun for months after it. We never attended a poor con- 
cert, a poor theatrical show, or drove a lazy horse, without having far 
more jovial sport than if we had listened to Catalani, or been spectators 
of Mrs. Siddons as “ Isabella,” or whipped up Bucephalus himself. 
There is a great deal of luxury in some “ poor” things. It is only the 
negative—the neither good nor bad things of life—which tempt the 
spleen of the practical philosopher. It is so in literature. What infi- 
nite amusement can one have over a miserably bad book, and what deli- 
cate enjoyment can be derived from a good one! But take a neutral 
book, too wise to be ridiculed, too stupid to be praised, and not even 
Goldsmith’s “* Good-Natured Man,” or Dickens’ Mark Tapley, could 
read it with Christian patience or Epicurean complacency. 

We applied ourselves first to our wardrobes. The pantaloons, which 
we dragged out of a musty closet, were not merely “ inexpressibles ;” 
they were inconceivable breeches. Made principally on the model of 
those of Old Grimes—* that good old man”—they bore also a resem- 
blance to those which Dr. Southey put upon the personage, who left 
his brimstone bed at day-break to visit his little terrestrial farm. Our 
limbs were easily slipped through them, but there the trouble but began. 
To adjust them, so as not to show our Junonian ankles with something 
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over, was impossible. Our coats were well enough, for manifold rents 
made pockets feasible everywhere, and nothing comes into better play 
to the sportsman than numerous pockets. With caps, which it was 
necessary to balance on the tops of our heads, and boots “ a world too 
big’—as Shakspeare almost has it—, we sallied out, covering our 
unique uniforms with accoutrements of the chase. 

We had scarcely left the door-sill, when with a stiff lurch and a hol- 
low, sonorous cry, “ old Dash” threw himself upon his feet and bounded 
towards us. In another instant, the sprightly Carlo, with his eel-like 
motions and snake-like head—a worthy scion of old Dash, by the way— 
was leaping at our very throats. The hunting apparatus and apparel 
seemed to drive the full-blooded pointers to distraction. It was in 
vain to stamp and cuff and shout atthem. The baying was noisy and 
rapid enough to awaken all the neighbors. Distressed ambition never 
uttered such lugubrious and yet inspiring cries. Dash and Carlo—be- 
lieve me—are dogs of “ one idea.” 

Now do not imagine Dash—although his full-length portrait hangs in 
WwW ‘s delightful study—to be a miracle of beauty, a paragon of ca- 
nine perfection and symmetry. Pointers, you know, are never consid- 
dered fine-looking by the uninitiated. It requires a hunter’s eye to 
detect the charms of the canis venaticus, as it needs a jockey to admire 
the long legs and sharp joints of a racer. Ladies, I know, have even 
an aversion to pointers. I remember well, how E , on the day of 
our pic-nic, resisted the endearments of a grandson of * Dash” by a 
stamp of her small foot and an audible assurance that he was one of 
the least comely of quadrupeds. 

Be it understood, then, that Dash is old. Ten summers have gone 
over him, since, after nine days of blindness,—which, in animal econ- 
omy, must be designed, I think, to teach dogs to depend on their noses, 
rather than their eyes,—he opened that intelligent chesnut orb on the 
side of a barrel. I say “ that orb,” for Dash has but one eye, which has 
any practical utility. Age ora sharp brier has turned the other toa 
dingy white mass, without speculation or symmetry. Nay, the eye 
that remains, is almost sightless. He cannot distinguish persons ata 
rod’s distance and unquestionably ‘sees men as trees walking.” He 
is deaf, also. Often have I bawled myself hoarse in endeavoring to 
keep him in, making noise enough to frighten anything but a wood- 
cock. He is rheumatic, too. Two days successive hunting will lay 
him up, like a gouty old bachelor, in his kennel, stiff as a post and 
utterly without spirit. Besides, just at present he bears the mark of a 
snake’s fang on his haunches—a venomous sore, wirich seems incapable 
of healing. At times, he is obliged to undergo a course of medical regi- - 
men. He is sweated in blankets and plied with physic, although he is 
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rarely reduced to the indignity of dietetics. In short, he isa relic of 
the past in his outward appearance ; preserving, however, amid all the 
disadvantages of age the fire of his youth. Still I would prefer him in 
the thick foliage of July or the clear crisp woods of October to any 
pointer, (black or white,) setter, springer, or the most aristocratically 
descended dog in this good State. His years make him venerable, but 
not useless. His nose is still pre-eminently keen. His scent seems 
even to have acquired additional vigor from the loss ‘of sight. When 
thou diest, Dash, thou shalt not be laid in the woods, which thou 
hast ranged so gallantly. The birds, forever after safer, shall not have 
the satistaction of flying, in their summer moonlight revels, which wood- 
cock nightly enjoy, over thy grave. Thou shalt rest thy old bones in a 
garden, full of flowers; the favorite haunt of those whom thou hast 
served so lovingly ; and thy mild, bright look shall be remembered long ; 
for is it not now immortalized by me ? 

Carlo we do not take with us. He has. too much youthful exuber- 
ance to hunt well beside the stoica] and practical Dash. Resisting all 
his caresses and pleading looks, we chain him‘ingloriously to his kennel : 
whereupon he stoops so far, that he glides-along the ground like a very 
serpent, begging us to spare him the dishonor. He leaps into his ken- 
nel, to find some other mode of egress; tugs at the chain, yelps, in fact 
would touch any heart but that cf an “ earnest” hunter in this “ earn- 
est” age. If you do not understand that allusion, call on the transcen- 
dentalists for light on the subject. 

But we must away to the woods, or we shal] never get there. The 
same steed, who trotted across the stage during our dramatization of 
the pic-nic, was speedily harnessed to that same memorable waggon. 
As we urged the nag intoa gallop along the pleasant road, we met 
C—— and E——, driving the Deacon’s horse at a dashing rate. Of 
course we stopped, exchanged questions and and answers, and in an 
instant after consented to follow the light-hearted maidens, who ever 
and anon were turning around to pay us sarcastic compliments on the 
elegance of our attiré, and drawing desperate pictures of the probable 
result of our day’s sport. E—— thought we would better be hunting 
dears and peppering ladies with the small shot of our weak wits. Assur- 
ing them, that such “ flints” as they would never strike “ sparks,” we 
left them at the turn of the road with oft-repeated waves of the hand 
and the most impressive bows. 

We were soon at the scene of our day’s operations, safely, although 
W—— contrived to‘turn over the vehicle in driving the horse up a 
rough bank into the shade. Both of us were thrown out, and I was 
comfortably strewn “all aboard,” with two loaded barrels pointed with 
great precision at each ear. Regaining out perpendicularity, we started 
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off for the edge of the wood. Dash yelped loudly, until he came within 
a few yards of it, when he became as silent as a Grecian phalanx 
marching to battle. Noiselessly he trotted into the wood, and we 
pressed after. The ground was most admirable. The birches stood 
comparatively thick among tufts of alder all along a slope, which ended 
in a dark and impenetrable marsh. We were occasionally entangled 
in wild-rose and blackberry bushes, as we entered among the trees. 
Pressing along a few feet apart, we suddenly saw the first expected 
signal from Dash. With cringing body and wary step, he was making 
his way through the dense undergrowth of bushes, when up started 
the first bird, scarcely seen; but he dropped at the report of the first 
barrel. ‘ Down, Dash,” rurg in a sharp decisive tone from W——'s 
lips. The dog sunk down in his footsteps, panting with extended 
tongue, and looking indifferently around. ‘The barrel was soon re- 
loaded, the nipple capped, the lock full cocked, and the order given, 
“Find him, Dash, look him up, quick.” Eagerly the brute sprung to 
his task. Thrusting his nose among the weeds, he drew his circles 
here and there, until with a plunge he snapped at the fallen bird, wag- 
ging his tail at an angle of forty-five degrees and attempting to get the 
game fairly into his mouth. A quick-spoken “here” warned him to 
drop it, and I bagged the wood-cock. Dash was never learned to “ fetch,” 
but he is infallible in finding a dead or wounded bird, over which he 
will stand, swinging his tail with the gravity of a pendulum, until the 
game is picked up. No calls will lure him from his watch, any more 
than the mountain would go to Mahomet. Mahomet was obliged to go 
to the mountain, and the huntsman must go to Dash. 

Again we push on, but not long, before with tail as straight as a ram- 
rod, and stooping head, Dash scarcely moves through a dark clump of 
alders. Suddenly, he is motionless asa statue. He leans back. One 
fore-leg is lifted loosely as in expectation. He claps his jaws together 
again and again with a sort of snort. His eye droops. He seems petri- 
fied. Itis his dead point, and as/eautiful an one as was known to be 
made. Our guns are raised to a level with our breasts. Will not the 
bird start? We move a step or two forward. The bird rises and flies 
straight before us, wildly and swiftly. W manages to deliver the 
first shot, and as I was checked by this, his second report sounds be- 
fore, at the third from my own trusty “ Manton,” the bird reels through 
the air to the ground. Dash is down again, in a swampy spot, where 
he licks up the brackish water. We reload: the bird is thrust into 
WwW ’s bag, according to our friendly rule of picking up each other's 
game, and we are putting aside branches, dry and green, on our wood- 
land way. 

Another bird rises. Alas! W—— fired too soon, for the bird flew 
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across our path, andthe matted shot have left the poor thing neither tail 
nor back. But who in the world can graduate his nerves so as to take 
no unfair advantage of a fair shot? I cannot be a stoic with a gun at 
my shoulder. 

We are offagain. “In, Dash,in.” ‘ Here, closer, closer.” ‘ Hist, 
there isa bird here.” Sure enough, for a cock rises and flies directly 
over our heads. One shot rings from each of us, and neither hit. We 
look at each other inquiringly and burst intoa laugh. “ W——, we 
ought to be ashamed of that.” “ Yes, but plague on it, who can fire 
into a bird’s face and hit?” The trouble was, that as such shots are 
rare, the sportsman is not careful on the instant to fire a little in advance 
of his game. He knows he ought to do so, but he dreads losing the 
shot altogether. 

Again Dash was running to and fro through the alders, occasionally 
stopping to cast an inquiring look at us as he comes into our close vicin- 
ity. Suddenly, we found ourselves at the end of the birch woods and 
issued into asombre covert of cedars. The ground under foot was 
black with moisture. Through it ran a brook, along the muddy borders 
of which we found many marks of the long bills of woodcock. It was 
where they had bored, in order to suck up their succulent food. Clearer 
shooting could not be asked for. Besides the stunted cedars there was 
no undergrowth around us. Dash all at once acted very strangely. His 
head was cringing unusually low, and yet he turned literally around, as 
if he scented a bird at one time before, at another, behind him. He 
was in a great excitement, and it was soon communicated to me. “* He 
must be deceived,” said W——, “ by the scent of the bird just put into 
the bag: I wonder why dogs are not often so cheated.” My eyes were 
half-starting from their sockets, amazed and excited as I was by the 
strange gyrations of Dash. But I well remember saying very low, and 
through my clenched teeth, “ Never !” 

Now, notwithstanding the excitement of the occasion, allow me to 
stop long enough to say, that it was with no ordinary emphasis that 1 
uttered that simple word. It was nos spoken with ennui, or pathos, or 
sentiment, but rather with the accent, which great men, impressed with 
great convictions, have given to it. So Luther spoke it, when asked to 
recant before the Diet of Worms. So Chatham emphasized it, when 
he thrice repeated it before the House of Lords, during the great de- 
bate which brought on the great American Revolution. Justice to the 
animal before me, who had raised expectations which I knew he 
would not deceive, drew the expression from me. In a moment after, 
my conscience was clear, satisfied, exultant; when, in answer to three 
rapid shots, two plump birds fell writhing to the ground together. Dash 
had been distracted by the double scent. You may be sure that he 
received a double allowance of applause for his conduct. 





